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COMMENT 


Tut preliminary report of State Superintendent-of-Insur- 
ance Ilenpricks on the Equitable Life Assurance Society was 
made publie on June 21. It is a voluminorvs document, in 
which are considered at length the charges made against the 
society’s ofticers and directors, with certain definite recom- 
mendations as to the future conduct of the society’s affairs. 
The report begins with severe criticism of Henry “Bb. Hype, 
founder of the society, for using the assets of the society for 
his own profit and for the personal profit of the officers. He 
established safe-deposit companies, connected with the so- 
ciety, throughout the country, from which the society sus- 
tained actual losses of thousands of dollars on account of in- 
adequate rent, and from which great profits were received by 
individual ofticers and stockholders. In the matter of the re- 
lations of the Equitable to its subsidiary trust companies, the 
conclusion is drawn from an investigation of seven of the ten 
corporations aftiliated with the society that “the facts dis- 
close a very decided tendency on the part of some of the di- 
rectors and officers of the society to sacrifice its interests in 
order that they may reap the profits through the media of 
these corporations.” 


A similar state of affairs is noted in connection 
with the syndicate transactions of James H. Hype 


and associates, and the recommendation is made that each 
and every individual and corporation which shared in the 
profits of these transactions, of which a list is given in the 
report, “should be compelled to pay back to the society these 
several amounts with interest.” On this point the report says 
further that it is an open question whether, under section 
thirty-six of the insurance law, all the officers and directors 
who “participated in these unlawful transactions” are not 
disqualified “from hereafter holding any office in a life-in- 
surance company.” The responsibility is laid on Mr. Hype 
for the extravagant salaries allowed many executive officers; 
and with regard to the future investments of the society it is 
suggested that the Legislature take action on the question of 
limiting the kinds: of securities in which life-insurance com- 
panies—like sayings-banks—shall be permitted hereafter to 
invest. The report concludes with a reference to the recent 
purchase of the stock control of the society by Mr. Ryavy. 
On this point, referring particularly to the promises that 
the new management would institute reforms “ which would 
inure to the benefit of the policy-holders,” Mr. Henpricks 
says, “I do not question but this is the honest intention of 
those who have acquired the control of the society.” In sum- 
ming up his conclusions, Mr. Henpricks gives it as his opinion 
that confidence will be restored and the business interests of 
the society will be best served only by complete mutualization 
and by the elimination of stock and Wall Street control. 


The report of Superintendent Henpricks follows closely 
the lines already laid down by Mr. Paut Morton, the new 
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head of the Equitable. The day before Mr. Henpricks recom- 
mended that Mr. Hype and Mr. ALEXANvER be retired from 
the society, Mr. Morton announced that their resignations 
had been accepted. It is further announced that other 
resignations which have been made may be accepted, and 
still others called for. Mr. Morton, after conference 
with his lawyers and the three trustees of the stock bought 
by Mr. Ryan, has disclosed, furthermore, the intention 
of making on his own account a searching investigation 
of the management of the Equitable for years past, and of 
bringing suits “to compel restitution of all profits illegally 
acquired by use of the funds of the society.” <A special em- 
phasis is placed on the intentions of the new management irr 
this particular. How revolutionary such intentions may be 
can be better estimated after the results of the Morton in- 
vestigation are made known. “ Developments which are al- 
most incredible ” are hinted at as the result of the preliminary 
nosings of the accountants, but there is no need to heed hints 
or rumors when the facts are so soon to come to light. The 
tone of the announcement of Mr. Morton’s intentions carries 
conviction of his purpose to make thorough work. The general 
belief that the management of the Equitable has been about 
the same as that of several of the other leading life-insurance 
companies makes this prospect of rigid investigation and legal 
proceedings all the more stirring. The fact that Mr. Ryan 
and his committee are back of this investigation guarantees 
to the policy-holders that, whatever the disclosures, any future 
action will safeguard and benefit them. 


On June 20 Hersert W. Bowen was dismissed from the 
diplomatic service of the United States for bringing charges 
against Assistant Secretary-of-State F. B. Loomis, which 
Secretary Tart reported to be false, and for having instigated 
newspaper attacks on Mr. Loomis. The President would have 
permitted Mr. Bowen to resign but for the statement made 
in Mr. Bowen’s behalf that he would consider resignation 
an admission of misconduct. As he did not wish to resign, 
he was dismissed, the President feeling that in spite of good 
work done in the past his usefulness in the diplomatic service 
was at an end. ‘Secretary Tart, as is well known, investigated 
with great care the charges against Mr. Loomis. He reported 
to the President that Mr. Loomis had been cruelly slandered 
in the charges against his integrity and sincerit¥ as a public 
official and as a man, but he censured him for. his failure to 
hold himself aloof from “ personal participation in plans for 
investment and exploitation in the country to which he was 
accredited.” It will be recalled that Mr. Loomis was Mr. 
BoweEn’s predecessor as minister to Venezuela. Secretary 
Tart found that he did not receive a bribe from the New York 
and Bermudez Asphalt Company, nor prosecute the Mercapo 
claim against Venezuela and share the proceeds (though he 
was slightly mixed up in that transaction), nor did he as 
Assistant Secretary of State break up an-arrangement Mr. 
Bowen had nearly completed with the Venezuelan government 
to arbitrate the asphalt case and other claims, nor did he 
assure the Warner-Quinlan Asphalt Company that the United 
States would not help the Bermudez company; but he took 
somewhat too much personal interest in the refunding of 
Venezuelan loans by American bankers, and came too near 
being concerned with some other transactions. Secretary Tart 
found him deficient in solicitude, as minister of the United 
States,-to keep his skirts clear of personal participation in any 
business that might bring him into contact with the govern- 
ment. 


The wish was plainly father to the thought in the minds of 
those who started the story that Chief-Justice FULLER, now 
in Europe, intends to resign his seat upon the bench of the 
United States Supreme Court, and is to be succeeded by 
Secretary-of-War Tart. That the Secretary could have the 
place if it were vacant, and if he wanted it, is probable enough, 
but no chief justice of the highest Federal tribunal has ever 
been known to resign, and Chief-Justice FuLLer is said to 
have remarked before he left Washington that he had no inten- 
tion of making a precedent. It is possible that Mr. Tarr would 
rather be Chief Justice than be President, but his friends take 
a different view of the matter, and mean to try to secure for 
him the Republican nomination for the office of Chief Magis-., 
trate in 1908. Nobody believes that President RooskveELT 
will permit the Federal patronagete be used on behalf of any 
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candidate, but, on the other hand, he is scarcely likely to 
make a secret of his personal preference, and this, it is under- 
stood, points to Judge Tarr. There are signs that Vice- 
President Fairspanks, who has been making speeches in the 
West, takes a less optimistic view of his prospects of pro- 
motion than he took last winter. Should Speaker Cannon 
make up his mind to enter the race, he could doubtless get 
the delegation from Illinois, and all the Republican politicians 
who are opposed to any revision of the Dineavey tariff might 
ultimately unite on him as being likely to be a more popular 
nominee than the Vice-President. Nobody, we believe, has 
ever accused Mr. Farrpanks of being “ magnetic,” whereas 
almost everybody likes “ Uncle Jor.” 


Hitherto, however, no Speaker of the House has ever been 
nominated for the Presidency by a national party during his 
term of office. received a local nomination in 
1824, and Natnaniet P. Banks was ndéminated by a wing of 
the Native American party in 1856. Neither Reep nor Ran- 
DALL could secure a nomination. The fact is that the Presi- 
dency has never been attained by a man who had been 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, except in the case of 
James K. Poik, who had been out of office five years when he 
was nominated in 1844. It has been alleged that the leader 
of a party on the floor of the House has a better chance of ob- 
taining a nomination than has the Speaker. As a matter of 
fact, the only persons who may be said to have passed directly 
from the leadership of their party in the House to the Presi- 
dency were WituiAM McKinzey and James A. 


At the hour when we write, the Morocco incident has had 
no definite outcome. Great Britain has declined and Germany 
has accepted the suggestion of Sultan Mutat Apput-Aziz that 
the questions raised by the treaty concluded between France 
and Great Britain with reference to Morocco—a treaty to which 
Spain and Italy became parties—should be referred to a con- 
ference of the powers which signed the treaty of Madrid in 
1880, and which, by the way, included the United States. 
No reply to the invitation has yet been given by Mr. Roose- 
VELT, and the impression is current that he- regards our com- 
mercial interests in the Shereefian dominions as too slight to 
justify our participation in a conference called to deal with 
matters in which European powers are almost exclusively 
concerned. The grounds on which Emperor Wituam IT. is 
understood to have explained to Mr. Roosrvett his unwilling- 
ness to recognize the Anglo-French treaty as binding are 
at least plausible. He points out that by a clause of the 
Madrid Convention the Sultan of Morocco was bound to grant 
each of the signatories the treatment of the most-favored 
nation. How is it possible, asks the German Emperor, to 
reconcile the equality of treatment guaranteed by that con- 
vention with the special authority vested in France by the 
Anglo-French treaty—an authority obviously calculated to 
give France much the same tutelary relation to Morocco 
which England holds to Egypt? That is to say, Wituiam IT. 
professes to desire to apply to Northwest Africa that principle 
of the “ open door” to which the United States are committed 
with regard to China. The practical. difference between the 
two cases fs that our actual and prospective commercial inter- 
ests in the Chinese Empire are very great, whereas they are 
insignificant in Morocco, and scarcely warrant a departure 
on our side from our traditional policy of avoiding foreign 
entanglements. That the Anglo-French treaty will prove 
abortive is already evident. The Sultan of Morocco has re- 
pudiated it, and France has no intention of attempting to 
coerce him against the wishes of his German protector. The 
temporary elimination of Russia from the list of first-rate 
military powers is recognized by French statesmen as con- 
demning their country to dependence on the forbearance of 
their German neighbor. There is no doubt that Emperor 
WILLIAM is now able to do what he likes in Europe, and is 
held back only by his conscience—a restraint which was lack- 
ing in the case of Freperick THE Great and that of Naroitpon 
BONAPARTE. 

That the revolution will be a bloodless one which was in- 
augurated when the Storthing, or Norwegian Parliament, 
proclaimed the independence of Norway, still seems assured. 
King Oscar of Sweden continues to resent his deposition by 
the Storthing; he has rejected the invitation of the provisional 
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government to designate a prince of the house of Bernaporre 
for the Norwegian throne, and he has econvoked the Riksdag, 
or Swedish Diet. We do not believe, hoavever, that the 
Swedish Parliament will authorize an attempt to coerce the 
Norwegians, for although the severeign can command the 
sympathy of the aristocracy, the masses of the Swedish people 
would not tolerate a war for the reestablishment of a union 
in which they never took much interest. Nevertheless, if the 
Riksdag shall concur with King Oscar in asserting that as a 
matter of constitutional law the union of Sweden and Nor- 
way still exists, the Norwegian provisional government may 
find it difficult to get its diplomatie and consular representa- 
tives recognized by foreign powers. The Norwegian Parlia- 
ment’s arrogation of a right to depose a dynasty must be 
anything but a welcome spectacle to the reigning families 
of Austria and Russia. The precedent set by Norway must 
seem especially obnoxious at St. Petersburg, one of the Czar’s 
objections to the convocation of a national assembly being 
his recollection of the ominous fact that in 1613 the zemsky 
sobor, which met at Moscow, deposed the sovereign then reign- 
ing, and elected Micuar. RomaNnorr, a young man who had 
not a drop of the blood of Ruri in his veins. 

The Norwegian poet, novelist, and dramatist, Buorn- 
STJERNE BJORNESEN, who for some months has been en- 
lightening the English people about Norwegian affairs through 
the London press, expresses in the Daily Chronicle regret 
at the course pursued by the Storthing, which he looks upon 
as hasty and needlessly provocative. He thinks that the 
question whether the union of Sweden and Norway ought 
to be dissolved should have been referred to the people at the 
general election eighteen months hence, when in all likelihood 
a majority of the Swedes, as well as of the Norwegians, would 
have sanctioned the secession of Norway at the ballot-box. 
As it is, the novelist opines that unless King Oscar consents 
to nominate a prince of the house of Bernaporre for the Nor- 
wegian throne, Norway will become republican, modelling its 
form of governmen, on the Swiss pattern. It will be remem- 
bered that in Switzerland the functions of the Federal Execu- 
tive are delegated to a Federal council consisting of seven 
members elected by the Federal Assembly. These seven coun- 
cillors are jointly responsible for all executive business, though, 
for the sake of convenienee, there are various departments, 
and their chairman is called the President of the Confedera- 
tion. We learn with interest that Mr. Bsornesen expects to 
witness an improvement in the relations of Sweden afid- Nor- 
way as soon as the two countrics shall have become completely 
independent. He looéks forward to the ultimate conclusion 
of a defensive alliance of the three Scandinavian kingdoms, 
to which he hopes that Germany, Holland, Belzium, and 
Switzerland may become parties. His ideal would be a great 
Teutonie coalition, to which Great Britain and the United 
States would be admissible. Only in some such way, he thinks, 
can the public mind be prepared for emancipation from war. 


While the outcome of the naval battle in the Sea of Japan 
was quickly made known by cable, the curiosity of naval 
experts as to the means by which a victory so unexpectedly 
decisive was brought about remained for weeks unsatisfied. 
Not until June 19 was some light upon the details of the 
engagement obtained through Tokio newspapers, copies of 
which then reached Victoria, British Columbia. It appears 
that soon after the firing began many of the Russian seamen 
and gunners became panic-stricken. Two gun crews on the 
Dmitri Donskoi mutinied when the presence of the enemy 
was suspected, and their officers could only keep them at 
work by threatening to shoct them down. The assumption 
that a battle-ship cannet be sunk by gun-fire was exploded. 
It is now undisputed that the Osliafia and Souvaroff were 
sunk by Japanese guns. The fact may be attributed to armor 
plates of inferior quality, but another plausible explanation 
is that these vessels owed their fate to the heavy sea running 
at the time. The Japanese had long been practised in firing 
under such conditions, and when the Russian battle-ships 
were rolling and exposing unprotected parts, Toco’s gunners 
scored many hits. Much eredit for the result is aseribed by 
Russian survivors to the Japanese torpedo-craft. Of the 
three torpedo-boats lost by ToGo, one, it seems, was disabled 
when only four hundred yards distant from a Russian battle- 
ship, whereupon another torpedo-boat darted in and took off 
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the former’s crew while she was in a sinking condition. The 
report that submarines purchased in,the United States were 
used by the Japanese has been more than once denied, but on 
June 2 the censors permitted the Japan Advertiser to state 
that the Japanese did avail themselves of submarines in the 
Strait of Tsushima, and that these vessels greatly contributed 
to the early rout of the Russians. 


By consent which is all but universal, General Maximo 
Gomez, who died in Havana on June 17, ‘s rated as a great 
revolutionary patriot. The cause for which he fought was 
finally successful; that is, of course, an incident that helps 
his fame. It was a just and necessary cause, and he was for 
it for its own sake, and was constant to it through nearly 
fifty years of trial. Constrained to leave Cuba after the failure 
of the ten years’ war, he went first to Jamaica and then 
to Santo Domingo. From 1878 to 1895 he was a Santo- 
Domingan farmer. When the new revolt came and Marti 
called for him, in spite of his threescore years and twelve, he 
took the field in Cuba again, with Garcia and Maceo as his 
lieutenants. As a soldier he learned his first lessons as lieu- 
tenant of cavalry in the Spanish service. On the patriot side 
in the ten years’ war he rose to be a major-general, and in the 
final struggle (1895 to 1898) with an army of 40,000 he man- 
aged to keep the field against 200,000, until the Maine was 
blown up and the Americans interfered. Then and afterward, 
as commander of the Cuban forces and the most influential 
man on the island, he did the Cubans a service of the pro- 
foundest value by throwing all his influence in favor of co- 
operation with the Americans. His great popularity enabled 
him to make a successful stand against the radical element 
which ruled the Military Assembly. Thanks largely to Gomez, 
the peace was kept with the United States, and General 
Woop’s government ran its due course. When PALMA came 
as President he found an invaluable supporter in the veteran 
of two revolutions who wanted to see the Cuban Republic a 
going concern while he was still there to watch it. Gomez 
has been called the Cuban Napoteon. He did much to deserve 
a nobler titl—the Cuban Wasuimncton. He had character, 
integrity, and sense. At the critical time when the fighting 
was over, he put them all on the side of order, patience, and 
good faith. He might, no doubt, have been Cuba’s first Presi- 
dent. He did far better for his people and better for his 
own fame in putting aside that ambition, if he ever had it, 
and accepting PALMA as the man whom the times demanded, 
and backing him with the weight of his own popularity. 


Mr. James Datrympte, of Glasgow, lately came to this 
country on the invitation of Mayor Dunner, of Chicago, to 
give that city the benefit of his experience in managing the 
street railways which Glasgow owns. He seems to have 
brought with him the powers of observation and reflection 
which have made him useful at home. When he landed in 
‘New York and was entertained by the Municipal Ownership 
League of this town he said he saw no reason why any Amer- 
ican city should not be able to own its street railways and 
run them as well as Glasgow runs hers. Glasgow, he said, 
would on no account be satisfied to go back to private owner- 
ship. Then he went to Chicago and saw what he saw and 
heard what he heard, and doubtless read the newspapers and 
asked questions besides. He came back by way of Phila- 
deiphia, and probably added to his stock of information while 
in that city. He has changed his mind about municipal own- 
ership of public utilities in American cities. His latest ut- 
terance on that subject expresses his conviction that to put 
street railroads, gas-works, telephone companies, and the like, 
under municipal ownership would be to create a municipal 
machine in every large city that would be simply impregnable. 
“I came to this country,” he said, “a believer in public owner- 
ship. What I have seen here, and I have studied the situation 
‘carefully, makes me realize that private ownership under 
proper conditions is far better for the citizens of American 
cities.” That view accords with conservative American opin- 
ion based on intimate acquaintance with American municipal 
politics. The practical question is, How are we to get the 
“ proper conditions ” which Mr. DALRYMPLE ¢alls for? 


As to that, we are certainly making progress. We are prob- 
ably still a long ways off from economical and satisfactory 
municipal management of gas-works and street railroads, but 


it cannot be doubted that there is a great awakening in 
progress as to the value of public franchises and the propriety 
of obtaining for the people some reasonable approach to the 
value of the franchises, charters, and privileges which they 
have to sell or to lease. The momentous overturn in Phila- 
delphia, itself the fruit of the overturns in St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, and other cities, is much more than a dramatic event. 
It is a\sign of the times. Municipal rascality is no longer 
respectable and is fast becoming dangerous. All the time- 


‘honored methods of illicit acquisition on a large scale seem 
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to be declining in grace. Something very like a howl of, 
“Get out of the trough!” spreads from city to city and from 
newspaper to newspaper. A man may no longer steal the 
public lands without danger of prosecution. Even to be caught 
giving unlawful rebates has come to be an embarrassment, 
and to bribe a Legislature or a municipal council is in danger 
of being regarded as downright ungentlemanly. A lot of yeast 
is stirring in our national dough. How much of a rising 
there will be, how far the impatience of corruption and chicane 
will go, who will be brought to shame and who to repentance 
—no one can foretell, but already there is a general burnish- 
ing up of scruples grown rusty by disuse and a creaking of 
consciences scared into unaccustomed operation. It is all 
very healthy and very welcome. The venerable opinion that 
a good name is rather to be chosen than great riches will never 
find universal acceptance in any country in any time, but at 
least we may hope, here and in our own generation, to see a 
much keener and more general appreciation of the easy and ob- 
vious truth that a good name is one of the most graceful embel- 
lishments with which great riches can be adorned. Hogs that 
are hogs by nature, condition, and instinct must be tolerated, 
but hogging by hogs that have no need to hog is hoggish in 
a disgusting degree, and fit to excite reprehension even among 
the charitable, as a practice that flouts noblesse oblige and 
repudiates the obligations of environment. 


“Tt is a fine day,” says the traditional Englishman. “ Let 
us go out and kill something.” “It is a fair morning,” says 
the contemporary American. “ Let us go forth and indict 
some one.” Governor Herrick, of Ohio, is touched by the 
prevailing aspiration. “ The professional lobbyist,” he says, 
“jis a criminal. We must do more than arrest; we must 
exterminate him.” But arrest him first, Governor. Extermina- 
tion before arrest isn’t statutory. 


One of the lessons of the war in the East that we may 
reasonably expect to see learned by all expert observers is that 
the efforts of newspapers to conduct hostilities do not yield 
results that are of a value proportionate to the energy expended. 
Japan has done pretty well in the war now proceeding, but 
she owes scarcely any of her success to the press. The cor- 
respondents have at all times been ready to help. They have 
at no time refused to advertise any general’s plans that needed 
discussion. Before there was any front they had gathered 
and were clamorous to go to it. But the Japanese have stead- 
ily deprecated their zeal, and persisted in keeping them out 
of harm’s way as much as possible. In the land operations 
the Japanese generals have worried along the best they could 
without exposing the correspondents to a single risk that fore- 
thonght, dissuasion, and attentive guardianship could avoid. 
In the sea-fights the correspondents have had scarcely any part 
whatever. Admiral Toco got lost and succeeded in remaining 
so for a considerable space before he met the Russian fleet, 
yet he got along just as well as though every newspaper 
reader in the world had accurate knowledge of his where- 
abouts at breakfast every morning. These incidents will cer- 
tainly be remembered in the’ Western world, though it is 
impossible to say that they can be repeated in any country 
that exists, as ours does, under newspaper government. That 
our Spanish war, for example, could have been fought on land 
or on sea without the use of the largest type, the reddest ink, 
and the fleetest despatch-boats is unthinkable. Our sailor- 
men certainly can shoot, we think our soldiers can fight, 
our military doctors may exhibit the practice as well as the 
theory of sanitation, and our subsistence department may fee: 
troops, but that we shall ever have a secrecy bureau that will 
compare in efficiency with Japan’s is very, very doubtful. 


Princeton in making Mayor McCietitan a LL.D. ex- 
pounded his record as that of “an influential, able, and 
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conscientious legislator,” and as an officer of administration 
“who stands to-day, by general consent, as the best Mayor 
New York has known within our memory.” Columbia might 
demur to praises so sweeping, but at any rate Princeton has 
demonstrated that the Mayor is not without honor in his 
own academic stamping-ground. The assurance is timely, 
for there were reasons a couple of years ago to doubt whether 
Princeton appreciated all the qualities of her likely young 
politician. 

Columbia made Mr. Howetts a Doctor of Letters, recog- 
nizing in him distinguished attributes, achievements, and 
virtues, which were enumerated by Professor Harry THurston 
Peck, among them being the gift “unerringly to réad the 
mind of man, and, what is not less wonderful, the heart of 
woman.” It is a serious thing to receive an honorary degree 
from Columbia. Each candidate for that pleasant distinction 
is presented by a backer, who makes a short speech rehearsing 
the claims of his man. The older plan that still obtains in 
some universities was for the president to confer the degree 
witb a very few words—anciently Latin, now usually Eng- 
lish—in which he aimed to compress the full tale of merited 
praise in one or two sentences. To sum a man’s life-work 
up in a phrase is an exploit that invites an exercise of verbal 
skill analogeus to that which goes into the composition of 
a good inscription. Moreover, the waiting candidate’s mod- 
esty is usually better equal to standing up under the drip 
of a sentence or two than of a tribute that is longer drawn 
out. Mr. Howe.tus, however, is doubtless inured to praise 
by this time and proof against severe embarrassment from 
any intelligent administration of it. “ The interpreter of his 
own countrymen to themselves,” Professor Peck called him, 
and spoke in words that readers everywhere must echo of his 
interpretations being qualified by “that kindliness of feeling, 
with all that fine sympathy and sanity, which mark the work 
of the great English masters with whose names his is in- 
separably joined.” 


At the Princeton Commencement President WILSon an- 
nounced the new departure in instruction which he has 


‘ been planning for some time past to introduce. A committee 


of the alumni has assured the university of additional in- 
come exceeding $100,000 a year. This money is to be spent 
in adding to the Princeton faculty fifty preceptors, who are 
to do, apparently, what tutors do in the older British uni- 
versities. That is, they will keep in constant touch with the 
students, “as guides, advisers, and testers of their learning.” 
Lezs reliance than formerly is to be placed at Princeton on 
recitations and examinations, and more on conferences of 
individuals and small groups of men with their instructors. 
Not only the new preceptors, but the older members of the 
faculty, are to take part in these conferences. Dr. WiLson 
proposes, it would seem, to have his young men taught by 
hand. They are not merely to be led to water. They must 
drink. It is a very interesting experiment in American col- 
lege education, and its results will doubtless be closely watched 
by educators. 


An interesting letter appeared the other day in the Boston 
Transcript from an American Ruopes scholar at Oxford, in 
which English and American university methods and their 
results were compared with intelligence and in an open- 
minded spirit. The writer liked and enjoyed Oxford. He 
found that the majority of the students there did little study- 
ing in term-time. Sports and social engagements — teas, 
“wines,” and the like—left little time for reading. It was 
somewhat appalling (though pleasant) to the more earnest 
Americans, until they discovered the Oxford system of work- 
ing in vacation-time. The vacations are long—twenty-eight 
weeks; the terms are short—twenty-four weeks. Vacations, 
this scholar found out, were spent in slightly interrupted 
study; the terms in not very seriously interrupted play. As 
to the relative scholarship of English and American students, 
he found the Englishmen to be much better informed on fewer 
subjects. They were much more thorough classicists, much 
better read in all literature and in the newspapers. They 
made a serious part of the day’s employment to inform them- 
selves about what was going on in British politics and world 
polities as well as in sport. The American students* had 
pursued more subjects—science especially—but, as a_ rule, 


had not gone deep enough into anything to get a permanent 
hold on it. It seemed to be this observer’s conclusion that 
the English method gave decidedly better results. The Eng- 
lish students could discuss, and did constantly talk about, 
concerns of literature and politics as to which the American 
lads had little to say that was worth saying. The writer of 
the letter was impressed with the seriousness with which the 
Oxford men took public questions, and with the confidence 
with which some of them looked forward to participation 
in government. That was one secret of their interest in 
public affairs. No American college student can harbor like 
anticipations with the same confidence. 


It has long been known ‘that the population of no great 
city would increase, or even remain stationary, but for the 
incessant influx of newcomers from the rural districts or from 
foreign countries. This seems to be peculiarly true of New 
York. As Dr. Joun H. Girpner puts it in his book entitled 
New-Yorkitis, the inhabitants of the American metropolis 
are driving themselves and being driven like beasts of burden. 
“They work like dynamos all day, and play like idiots all 
night.” The reports of the Health Department show that the 
number of sudden deaths in New York has recently increased 
out of all proportion to the growth in population. Thus, in 
1904, it seems that 3000 persons fell dead, or died soon after 
they were stricken—an increase of 500 over New York’s 


record in the previous year. In the first three months of / 


1905 no fewer than 1700 cases of this character were re- 
ported, and as these figures were for cold months, when the 
brain or the heart is not as liable to crack as it is in hot 
weather, it is expected that the victims of living at high 
pressure will number in the present year more than twice 
as many as they did in 1904. The dimensions of the mflow 
of American young men and young women from country 
towns into the metropolis cannot easily be measured, but we 
know that in 1903, when the immigration of aliens reached 
an unprecedented figure, about three-quarters of the for- 
eigners intending to settle in the United States came through 
Ellis Island, and of these about a third elected to remain 
in New York city. Thus, while New-Yorkers are swiftly 
dying, the gaps are more than replenished by the sturdy sons 
and daughters of American farmers, or by aliens from 
southern and eastern Europe. The net outcome of the double 
movement is a steady increase in the volume of the metro- 
politan population. Whether the quality of it is improving 
or deteriorating is a different question. 


Comparisons of Jews with other people in respect to their 


vitality are made from time to time, and always make for _ 


discouragement of the other people in the competition. A 


new one comes to hand,by way of the London Lencet, which 4 


publishes the result of an investigation of the physical cefti- 
dition of children living in the slums of Leeds. In -évery 
ease the Jewish children showed a marked superiority in con- 


dition. Comparisons were made of 3000 children similarly 
‘situated as to age, poverty, character, and residence. The 
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little eight-year-old Jews were three pounds heavier and two 
inches taller than the Gentile children of like age. At ten, they 
were six and a quarter pounds heavier and two and a half 
inches taller. At twelve, seven pounds heavier and one and 
a quarter inches taller. Jewish bones and teeth were better, 
and the Lancet notes that the nasal chamber was larger in 
Jewish children, and that they were remarkably free from 
adenoids. The characteristic Jewish nose, then, is not without 
some substantial advantages. The Jewish mothers, it seems, 
got better care before their children were born and had more 
milk for their babies, and after weaning, the young Jew chil- 
dren were better and more sensibly fed than the Gentile 
children. It is a handsome showing for the poor Jews of 
Leeds, for it means that they are more intelligent than their 
Gentile neighbors, and, doubtless, more temperate, and man- 
age under difficulties to have a better family life. It would 
surprise no one to have an investigation of the slums of New 
York yield statistical results of the same general nature. 
Of the 700,000 or more New York Jews, a great many are 
extremely poor. No one seems to doubt that most of them 
will work out of the hard conditions that encompass them. 
Because they are Jews theysare expected to win. That ex- 
pectation is a remarkable tribute to something. 
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Will England Profit by the Japanese Alliance P 


Tue future of the British Empire is not only a question of vital 
concern to Englishmen, but also one of profound interest to Amer- 
icans, because the effacement of England from the list of the 
vreat powers might have serious consequences for our own re- 
public also. It is true that England was a great power before 
the first trading settlement was formed on the coast of India 
by the British East India Company. but she would cease to be 
one were she ‘deprived to-morrow of her Anglo-Indian Empire. 
When added the aflix Empress of India” to VicTorta’s 
historical title “Queen of Great Britain and Ireland,” he gave a 
hostage to fortune. The loss of British India would now involve 
not only the forfeiture of supremacy over some three hundred 
million human beings, but the prestige and dignity of England 
would be irreparably impaired. Not long thereafter would she be 
likely to retain her outlying possessions in Farther India; nor is 
it probable that her ascendency in Africa would long survive the 
extinction of her Asiatic dominion. Will her statesmen recognize 
how profoundly her position south of the Himalayas may be 
affected by the drastic material and moral changes wrought in the 
condition of Asia by the outcome of the war in the Far East? 
Let us try to measure those changes, with a view of indicating 
their bearing on British interests in India. 

In order to comprehend the actual, and forecast the prospective, 
attitude of Japan toward Russia on the one hand and Great 
Britain on the other, let us go back, not only to 1902, when the 
present carefully restricted Anglo-Japanese alliance was concluded, 
but a little earlier. namely. to 1895, when the ultimatum formu- 
lated by Russia, France, and Germany constrained the Mikado 
to_retrocede to China the Liao-tung Peninsula. At the date last 
named the Liberal party was in power at Westminster, and Lord 
ROSEBERY was Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs. Japan, 
it will be remembered, had marched victoriously through Korea 
and Manchuria, had captured the naval fortresses of Port Arthur 
and Wei -hai-wei, and having a veteran army within easy dis- 
tance of the Great Wall, could without any difficulty have occu- 
pied Peking. Nobody doubts that had British statesmen been as 
alive to their national interests in 1895 as they showed them- 
selves seven years later, they would have offered Japan the assist- 
ance of the British fleet in Asiatic waters, in which event the 
Tokio government would have defied the coalition of Russia, 
France, and Germany, which proposed to rob it -of its well-earned 
gains. That opportunity-of winning the undying gratitude of the 
Mikado’s subjects Lord Rosrrery let slip. In 1902, on the other 
hand, Eneland’s foreign policy was shaped by a Conservative 
minister, and, thanks largely to the personal influence of King 
Epwarp VII., a second chance of securing Japan’s friendship was 
turned to account. How nearly the second chance was missed is 
no secret to diplomatists, although it has hitherto escaped atten- 
tion at the hands of the daily newspapers. The truth is that the 
Marquis Iro, who has been four times the Mikado’s Prime Minis- 
ter, and who was then in Europe on a special mission, was inclined 
at that time to advise his imperial master to enter into an inti- 
mate alliance, not. with Great Britain, but with Russia. The 
draft of such an alliance was actually prepared, but partly because 
the military and naval efliciercy of Japan was imperfectly appreci- 
ated at St. Petersburg. and partly because the discussion of de- 
tails caused a great deal of delay, the British government, in- 
spjred by Epwarp VII., had t time and the wit to make a 
counter-overture, which, upon reference to Tokio, where Russia’s 
lease of Port Arthur, which had been wrenched from Japan, still 
rankled, was accepted. So it came to pass that an agreement was 
made for five years to the effect that, should Japan find herself 
engaged in war with more than one great European power, she 
could rely upon receiving assistance from Great Britain. 

From the view-point of the Marquis Ito, and of many Japanese 
statesmen of his way of thinking, this was a quid pro quo for 
Japanese cooperation very inferior to that which the Czar had it 
in his power to offer. For had the project favored by the Marquis 
iro been carried out, Russia would have definitely renounced the 
essentially foolish project of seeking an outlet to the sea in 
eastern Asia, and would have substituted as maritime objectives 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. The substitution would 
have involved the invasion and conquest of Persia, Afghanistan, 
and British India, but we can now see that such an achievement 
would have been by no means impracticable with the cooperation 
of Japan. which, on her part. would‘ have received from Russia a 
free hand in Korea and Manchuria. We now know that had the 
Mikado seen fit to act as the Czar’s coadjutor, several Japanese 
army corps could have been transported with the utmost facility 
by means of the Trans-Siberian and Central-Asian railways to the 
Persian and Afghan frontiers. Even the half-million men which 
Russia has wasted in the fruitless effort to cope with Japan in 
Manchuria would have sufficed to overrun Persia and Afghanistan, 
if not also to expel the British from India. That Japan would have 
had more to gain by a combination with Russia than with England 
seems evident, for the present war, although a successful one, fs 
computed to have cost her already in the neighborhood of seven 
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hundred million dellars. Had she entered into an offensive and a 
defensive alliance with Russia, she could have had Korea and 
Manchuria without firing a shot. But, it may be asked, would 
not England have kept control of the ocean, and have interrupted 
communications between the Island Empire and the Asiatic main- 
land? We answer that it is very doubtful whether, if Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India were known to be threatened with in- 
vasion, England could have maintained in the Far East a fleet 
able to cope with the combined squadrons which Japan and Russia 
possessed at the beginning of February, 1904. 

From the recent past, let us turn to the present: 1902, with its 
contingencies and possible combinations, is gone; it is 1905 thet 
confronts us. Does the Tokio government desire Great Britain 
for an ally hereafter? Has it really been satisfied with the con- 
duct of its British coadjutor during the last sixteen months? 
Have the Mikado’s advisers believed that Great Britain would 
keep her word, and that. if France should decide to cooperate with 
her Russian ally, the British navy would be arrayed on the side 
of Japan? How was it possible for Tokio statesmen to put abso- 
lute faith in British promises, seeing that, at a time when Japan 
was engaged in a struggle for national life or death, the British 
Foreign Office seized the opportunity to enter into a cordial under- 
standing with its French neighbor? Was that the act of a trust- 
worthy friend? It may, of course, be said, and has been said, that 
the British Foreign Office used the influence thus acquired in 
Paris to restrain the French government from lending substantial 
assistance to the Czar. The fact remains that for months off 
Madagascar, and for weeks off Indo-China, the Baltic fleet under 
OJESTVENSKY Was permitted to use French harbors and French 
waters as if they were Russia's own. Evidently, British influence, 
if then sincerely exerted on behalf of Japan in Paris, was curiously 
inefficacious. Apparently, the Japanese statesmen were of the un- 
proclaimed opinion that the tie connecting Great Britain and 
Japan would not, bear much strain, for they carefully refrained 
from demanding that Great Britain should call peremptorily upon 
France to observe a neutral’s obligations, lest such a demand 
might have forced Great Britain to choose between her duty to 
her Japanese ally and her newly cemented friendship for the 
French Republic. 

The simple truth is, that no statesman, British or Russian, is 
endowed with sufficient sagacity to make a catspaw of Japan. 
The hour is close at hand when Great Britain and Russia _ will 
have to bid again, as they did in 1902, for the good-will of the 
Mikado. It is by no means certain that the Tokio government 
will now listen to overtures from either St. Petersburg or London. 
With half a million veteran soldiers at its disposal, and with an 
unbeaten fleet, which may be enlarged indefinitely with the pe- 
cuniary indemnity that will be paid by Russia, Japan may deem it 
expedient to play a lone hand. Why should she help to fight the 
battles either of Russia or of Great Britain in central and south- 
ern Asia? Evidently, now that Russia is walled off definitely 
from the Pacific, she and England are predestined to fight a duel 
to the death for preponderance south of the ‘Caspian and the 
Himalayas. What should Japan be doing in that galley? Why 
does it not behoove her to cry, “ A plague on both your houses ”? 
Korea is hers: Manchuria, also, if she wants it; ascendency in 
China will follow in due time. Why should she not let Russia 
and Great. Britain spend the next decade in fighting for the control 
of the Indian Ocean? The Hindoos are nothing to Japan. She has 
her work cut out for her much nearer home. 

There is, of course, one conjuncture in which even the Marquis 
Ivo, and those Tokio statesmen who look with considerable scepti- 
cism at British promises, might still deem it judicious to enter 
into an offensive and a defensive alliance with England, which, 
while assuring to Japan the cooperation of a British fleet in time 
of need, would reciprocally contribute the services of Japanese 
veterans to the defence of British India. Should Russia persist 
in a refusal to pay a pecuniary indemnity, and decline to renounce 
the dream of becoming a great power in the Pacific; should she 
evidently resolve to enter upon a programme of revenge,—then 
it may well happen that the Tokio government will deem it wise, 
and even indispensable, to enter into the closest possible association 
with Great Britain. Japan might thereby be guaranteéd against 
the interruption of communication with Korea, while Great Britain, 
relying on the military support ofthe Japanese, might well deem 
herself safeguarded against a Russian invasion of India. But 
who knows what view of the Far-Eastern situation will be taken 
by the British Liberal who seems certain to succeed Mr. BALFOUR 
in the post of Premier at no distant date? It must have been 
observed that séarcely a word upon the subject has been heard 
from Earl Spencer, who is likely to be the head of the next Lib- 
eral government at St. Stephen’s. 


Peace Possibilities and Terms 


Tuk fact that the St. Petersburg government, after formally 
sccepting Washington as the place for the peace conference, should 
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have tried to bring about the selection of some other capital has 
naturally rekindled the distrust with which Russia’s intentions 
are regarded in Japan. Russian diplomacy is viewed in Tokio 
with as much suspicion as the Chinese used to be. It may be re- 
membered that in 1895 the peace negotiations at Shimonoseki 
were broken off when Japan’s representatives discovered that the 
credentials of China’s plenipotentiaries were unsatisfactory. We 
may be certain that the credentials presented by the Czar’s agents 
at Washington will be sharply scrutinized by Marquis Ito, who as 
Count Ito took the principal part in the settlement of his coun- 
try’s quarrel with China. Whether Japan will assent to an armis- 
tice before the peace conference shall have met is uncertain at the 
hour when we write, although, according to a telegram from the 
Russian headquarters in Manchuria, negotiations for a suspension 
of hostilities are under way. It has been generally taken for 
granted by military experts that the enveloping movement credited 
to Marshal OyAMA was on the point of being executed at the time 
when President Roosevett prevailed upon the Japanese and Rus- 
sian governments to consider the question of peace. If the huge 
army under General Linievircu should be virtually annihilated, 
the fall of Vladivostok might be expected soon te follow, and 
Japan would then doubtless insist on the permanent exclusion of 
tussia from the region south of the Amur River. 

Just what terms the Tokio government will insist upon, if 
peace is made before the defeat of Linievitcn and the capture of 
Vladivostok, is not authoritatively known, though they are be- 
lieved to have been outlined confidentially to Mr. Rooseve.t, and 
by him communicated to the Czar. There seems to be no doubt 
that Japan will demand a pecuniary indemnity at least equivalent 
to the sum which she has expended during the war. It is also 
assumed in well-informed quarters that Russia will have to sur- 
render control of the Manchurian branches of the Siberian Rail- 
way either to China or to Japan. Technically those railway lines 
are owned by a private Russian corporation, which, of course, 
would be reimbursed by the St. Petersburg government for the 
loss of its property. The difficulty which Russia would experience 
in meeting Japan’s demand for an indemnity of half a_ billion 
dollars or more has probably been exaggerated. [Paris bankers 
would doubtless undertake to finance the loan, knowing as they 
do that the national interests of France are deeply concerned in 
bringing the Far-Kastern war to an end before the power and 
prestige of her Russian ally are subjected to any further shrink- 
age. When the inner history of the peace movement is written, 
we are likely to learn that it was out of deference to an earnest 
appeal from Premier Rouvier that the Czar decided to accept 
President ROOSEVELT’s suggestion. 


The Pope’s New Attitude Toward Italian Politics 


AN incident of obvious importance, not only to Italian Catholies, 
and, indeed, to Catholics throughout the world, but also to all friends 
of a stable governnient in Italy is the issuance by Pope Pius X. of 
an encyclical recommending Catholic voters to take a vigorous part 
in the next Italian Parliamentary election. In order to appreciate 
the significance of this step, it is, perhaps, needful to recall the 
diametrically opposite position maintained by the two preceding 
Pontiffs for upwards of thirty years. It will be remembered that 
King Victor EMMANUEL, the grandfather of the present sovereign, 
seized the opportunity afforded by the Franco-German war to 
occupy the city of Rome, and to incorporate what was left of the 
States of the Church with the Italian monarchy. The Italian gov- 
ernment desired to reconcile, if possible, the Papacy to the loss 
of its temporal dominions, and the Parliament passed a law appro- 
priating to the Pope an annual revenue of more than six hundred 
thousand dollars. This revenue Pius IX. refused to accept, on 
the ground that by doing so he would seem to condone the 
spoliation of which he had been the victim. In that refusal he 
persisted until his death; so did his successor Leo XIII.; and up 
to the present time the present occupant of the papal chair, Pius 
X., had shown himself almost equally intractable as regards this 
particular matter. 

This uncompromising refusal to accept a subsidy, however, 
has not been the only distinguishing mark of the policy inflexibly 
pursued by the head of the Catholic Church toward the civil power 
in Italy. Soon after the loss of his temporal dominions, Pius IX. 
put forth the memorable “non expedit” encyclical, so called be- 
cause the injunction, addressed to all faithful Catholics in Italy, 
proclaimed it “ inexpedient ” for them to recognize the authority 
of the usurping sovereign by taking any part in the elections of 
Deputies to the Italian Parliament. They were ordered to be ni 
cletti ni elettori, or, in other words, neither to vote nor be voted 
for. _For reasons to be mentioned presently, many an attempt 
was made by Italian statesmen to prevail upon Pius IX. or Leo 
XIII. to recall, or at least to suspend. the injunction, but up to 
the present time all such efforts had proved unsuccessful. As 
time has gone on, however, the regret originally felt by the up- 
holders of stability and order in the Italian peninsula at the con- 
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certed abstention of Catholic electors from the ballot-box has been 
materially strengthened. So long, indeed, as the executive agents 
of the civil power were presided over by a man like MINGHETTI, 
and represented the Right, or conservative, section in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, it might seem that the cooperation of 
Catholie electors at the polls could be dispensed with. Neither 
was their aid regarded as absolutely essential, so long as a 
maqderate Liberal like Drerretis was in power. As the centre of 
gravity, however, in the popular branch of ‘the legislature shifted 
more and more toward the Left, and as the Left itself fell more 
and more under the control of Socialists, who made no secret of 
their aim at drastic political and social reconstruction, the neces- 
sity of securing assistance from Catholie electors, who are natu- 
rally conservative, was recognized by the present King himself, 
and by his more clear-sighted advisers, as of urgent and vital 
import to the monarchy. Of the registered voters about one-half 
are Catholics, and it was manifest that if these were permitted 
to go to the ballot-box, a conservative, or, at all events, an anti- 
Socialist majority in Parliament could almost certainly be re- 
turned. 

Before the last general election, therefore, when it was 
feared that the Socialists, not unreasonably elated by the influence 
recently exercised by them in the Chamber, would make great 
gains, an especially earnest effort was made to persuade the new 
Pope, Pius X., to suspend tacitly, if not explicitly, the Papal in- 
junction against the voting of Catholics for members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Vatican declined at the time to make 
any formal pronouncement on the subject, but that it had no inten- 
tion of enforcing the prohibition with any show of rigor was 
evident from the fact that in some of the provinces not only many 
of the Catholic laymen, but even priests and monks in their 
ecclesiastical robes went to the balloét-box, while in Rome itself 
several persons known to be attached to the Papal household 
voted against Ferri, the Socialist leader. What was done then 
sporadically and with a seeming disregard of the obedience due 
the Papacy, is now to be done systematically and under uwun- 
equivocal Pontifical authority. The encyclical just issued has for 
its avowed object the release of Italian Catholics from the in- 
junction imposed upon them for a generation, and the encourage- 
ment of them to enter publie life for the purpose of safeguarding 
their temporal interests, which are threatened by Socialist de- 
signs. 

The almost certain result of this trenchant change in the re- 
lation of the Vatican to the civil power will be the return of a 
large anti-Socialist majority at the next general election, and the 
transfer of Parliamentary ascendancy from the Left to the Centre, 
if not even to the Right, in the next Chamber of Deputies. What 
quid pro quo has been promised to the Papacy in return for a con- 
cession of so great political moment, a concession likely indeed to 
guarantee the stability of the Italian monarchy? That is a ques- 
tion which all Catholics in and out of Italy are now putting to 
one another, and we may expect to see it answered at no distant 
day. 


Yachts 


ACCORDING to some figures compiled by Mr. A. F. Atpringe for 
the June number of Pearson’s Magazine a much larger amount of 
money is expended in the United States on yachting than is com- 
monly supposed. It seems that yachting costs American 
citizens $8,000,000 a year, to say nothing of the interest on 
$43,000,000 invested in yachts and $6,000,000 sunk im yacht elub- 
houses and club property. There are now in this country 390 
yacht clubs, comprising more than 30,000 members, and possessing 
3118 recorded yachts. In addition to the registered vessels, there 
are, we are told, perhaps 10.000 small launches and motor-boats, 
together with an unknown’ multitude of tiny sailboats. Of the 
registered yachts, 512 are steamers and 199 are “ auxiliaries ”"— 
that is to say, boats provided with small-power engines to use when 
winds are light, or when it is necessary to enter a harbor in the 
teeth of a head wind. No fewer than 129 steamers are built 
entirely of steel, and their aggregate value exceeds $17,000,000. 
Seven of them are over 300 feet in length apiece, and the average 
price of each of these is estimated at half a million dollars. Big 
yachts like the Valiant, Varuna, or Corsair require crews of sixty 
men. 

The pay of an ordinary sailor on a steam-yacht is $30 a 
month, to which many owners add #5 for good conduct. Fifty 
cents a day is allowed for the food of each member of the crew. 
Captains and engineers of steam-yachts receive from $75 a month 
to $3500 a year. They are also, of course, handsomely provided 
for in respect of quarters and nourishment. We observe, lastly, 
that the average time for which a yacht is in commission is said 
to be five months in every season, though, of course, some vessels 
are in use nearly the whole year. It used to be said in England, 
when pleasure-craft were smaller than they are now, that no man 
could afford to keep a steam-yacht unless he could spend on it 
at least ten thousand pounds a year. 
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Results of Togo’s Victory 
I.—The Battle-ship versus the Torpedo-boat 


By Captain Edward W. Very, late U.S.N. 


O the great mass of the thinking people all things naval 
are vague mysteries. A battle-ship is a leviathan; a 
torpedo-boat an angry wasp; a submarine is as indefinite 
as an aeroplane; and beyond this imagery the landsman 
could not go if he would in the intimate sea knowledge 
necessary to true judgment. Even to-day, with full and correct 
accounts of the Japanese naval operations, in which all of the new 
weapons have been put to the full test of war, the landsman finds 
himself hopelessly entangled in the attempt to analyze results. 
Battle-ships have driven back repeated and most vicious attacks 
of torpedo-boat -flotillas; torpedo-boats have sunk battle-ships; 
protected cruisers have disabled armored cruisers, but armored 
cruisers have successfully held their own in the fighting-line against 
battle-ships. The submarine mine has been strictly impartial in 
its treatment of friend and foe, and has done yeoman’s service. 

Wherein, then, lies the best combination of power, efficiency, 
and financial economy? Must millions be tied up in a single bat- 
tle-ship with her vulnerable under-water body, or is it not possi- 
ble to securely entrust the home protection to the cheaper but 
undoubtedly formidable defence of flotillas of torpedo - boats? 
What, in fact, is the economical lesson of the war? 

Many attempts are constantly made to give a definite answer 
to the questions, and, with the natural perversity of human na- 
ture, the less the real knowledge possessed of the general subject 
the more specious the argument. It is but natural, and, indeed, 
fair, in view of the enormous and ever-increasimg expense of the 
battle-ship, to look askance at this detail of the fleet as an in- 
strument to be suppressed, if such a thing can be safely done; 
therefore, it is well worth the while to undertake such an explana- 
tion as shall make clear the true value of‘each in the composition 
of the fleet. Are the bases of the arguments sound that would 
substitute either the torpedo-boat for the battle-ship or vice 
versa? 

Perhaps the argument for the substitution of the torpedo-boat 
_for the battle-ship has most often for its foundation the geograph- 
ical situation of the United States. Whether an enemy is to be 
made to the eastward or the westward he must eross the ocean 
to fight; therefore with us a defensive warfare is our strongest 
point, and it follows directly from this that we may and 
should place full reliance on our coast fortifications, supplemented 
by coast-defence vessels and torpedo-boat flotillas. If this be true, 
then the immense battle-ship becomes simply a luxury. No matter 
what its real power may be, to us the power is unnecessary. 

Examine this bed-rock argument in the light of actual war ex- 
perience. Just prior to the outbreak of our war with Spain, our 
Pacific squadron was completely broken up to reenforce the At- 
lantiec and Asiatic squadrons. Assume now that, instead of this 
having been done, and, in conformity with the above argument, 
Dewey’s squadron had been recalled to the Pacific ports, leaving 
the Spanish commander-in-chief in the Far East under the ne- 
cessity of crossing the Pacific to do harm. Is it not true that 
the whole people of the Pacific coast would have been as thor- 
oughly terrorized as were those of the Atlantic coast while wait- 
ing for the descent of Cervera? Is it not true that Dewey’s 
squadron would have been scattered from Puget Sound to San 
Diego, each unit being helpless to stand off a squadron attack of 
the enemy? Is it not true that the Spanish admiral deliberately 


assumed the strict defensive under the guns of the forts at Cavite, 
and by this act enabled Dewey to crush his entire force at one 
blow? 

Consider the corresponding situation on the Atlantic, and as- 
sume that the urgent appeals of our people had been listened to 
when Cervera left the Canaries, and that the squadrons had been 


distributed from Portland to Charleston in defensive positions. | 


Is it not true that the fear of the prospective descent would have 
been just as great at each locality? Is it not true that Cervera 
under such circumstances could have refitted at a West-Indian 
port and again taken the sea? Is it not true that from the mo- 
ment he was caught behind the headlands of Santiago he was held 
safe, and our coast and commerce were free? 

Turn now to Japan, whose geographical oversea situation. is 
precisely similar to ours, and assume that Togo’s fleet consisted 
of coast-defenders and torpedo-boats, and that he had taken de- 
fensive positions in his home ports. Is it not true that the 
Russian fleet, with secure bases at Port Arthur, Chemulpo, and 
Vladivostok, would have held him powerless, precisely as he held 
them at Port Arthur? Assume that a few days ago he had taken 
a defensive position within the harbor of Mesampho. Is it not 
true that the superior speed of his ships would have been of no 
service? Is it not true that Rojestvensky would have been free 
to form and handle his fleet at will in the sea-room outside, while 
Togo would have been in irons in the harbor? 

Let all naval campaigns be reviewed, and it will be found in- 
variably, from Salamis to Tsushima, that the naval force that 
assumes the defensive under shore protection has been caught at 
a disadvantage; invariably it has been either neutralized or 
beaten, generally both. If, then, as is absolutely true, the strict 
defensive is invariably wrong in naval warfare, then a fleet built 
for the defensive is condemned in advance, and has no reason for 
existence. In our owh case, there were in the West Indies three 
of our monitors—strict coast-defence vessels, and not only were 
they absolutely of no service whatever, but they were a constant 
embarrassment to the active fleet. 

Therefore, whether or no there be a possibility of substituting 
some less costly unit for the battle-ship, it is clear that any fleet 
construction based upon a coast-defence policy is worse than 
worthless, for it cultivates a feeling of security where disaster 
only can be reaped. Coast-defence lies within the three - mile 
limit, beyond which the enemy is free to work his will. The fleet 
best guards its country a thousand miles away. 

If a torpedo-boat can get within reach of a battle-ship the 
chances are very great that the latter may be disabled. It fol- 
lows then, and with truth, that with flotillas of destroyers sent 
in from different directions, the chance becomes almost a certainty 
that the battle-ship will be put out of action or sunk. Since, then, 
flotillas sufficient for the purpose can be built and maintained at 
a much less cost than a battle-ship, can we not replace the bat- 
tle-ship by the flotilla? We have sent a flotilla of these vessels 
half-way around the world with ease, and so have most of the 
other naval powers. Distance and safety at sea are therefore no 
handicap. 

Assume this to be done. Look through the composition of any 
fighting fleet in the world, and it will be found that in the day of 
trial the enemy will meet you with battle-ships and destroyers. 


- 
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The Battle-ships of the North Atlantic Fleet, under Admiral Evans, in Column Formation 
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How Battle-ships Manceuvre in Line-—the “ Kentucky,” “ Illinois,” 


Copyright, 1905, by G. Upton Harvey 
* Alabama,” “ Iowa,” and “ Missouri” Steaming in Line 400 


Yards apart 


Of what was Togo’s fleet composed? Wherein would Rojest- 
vensky have been better off had he possessed destroyers alone of 
the cash value of his fleet? We must agree that the commander 
who can keep the whole world guessing for three months as to 
when, where, and how he is going to strike, and who finally strikes 
at a different time. in a different place, and different way from 
any guess that had been in the world during that time, would 
possess the wit to catch a fleet of destroyers at a disadvantage. 
Togo also had his destroyer flotillas, but mark the fact that he 
neither sent them into action in advance nor with the main at- 
tack, but wisely held them in reserve until the enemy’s decks had 
been swept and their fire so reduced as to make their onsets fair- 
ly sure. There is no true foundation for the argument that 
because a destroyer can and has sunk a battle-ship a substitution 
may be made. In fact, while there is scarcely any general re- 
semblance between naval and military campaigning, there is pre- 
cisely the same necessity for elasticity in the squadron that there 
is in the army corps, and the battle-ship, the scout, and the de- 
stroyer can no more replace each other than can artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry. There is another fact that has a very strong in- 
fluence on this same financial question. It is patent that a fleet 
cannot be constructed as an army can be mobilized, and yet where 
naval powers are coming to the touch of war, it invariably is 
upon the navy either to make the first attack, quick and unex- 
ected, or to receive that of the enemy, and the highest efficiency 
is required to make an attack successful or to beat it off. 

There is another statement, commonly and carelessly used, and 
literally believed, whose true value must be known before this 
great question of checking cost of construction and maintenance 


can be properly dealt with, and that is that the life of a battle- 
ship does not exceed ten years. In so far as actual deterioration 


of the original fighting value of a battle-ship is concerned, there 


neither is nor is there the slightest foundation for the state- 
ment that she deteriorates in any degree in twenty or even thirty 
years, save the ordinary wear and tear that is constantly cor- 
rected. Comparatively, she falls behind as any machine does in 
the race of development. In Togo’s late victory one of his battle- 
ships in the fighting-line was the Chin Yen, built for China in 
1882, and captured at the battle of Yalu. Now, whereas ships 
may be outclassed by their sisters of later date, let it be remem- 
bered that as the original strength increases so does the high 
value come closer to and remain longer with the new creations. 
The loose assertion, therefore, that a ship is only good for ten 
years ceased to be true long ago. 

The remedy, therefore, for the overtoppling budget does not lie 
in abolishing the battle-ship for a makeshift substitute, no mat- 
ter how valuable as a fighting unit that substitute may be within 
its own province. Nor does it lie in retrograding the size and 
power of future battle-ships, for in this the unity of the squadron 
so vitally necessary for thorough efficiency is sacrificed. If a 
sacrifice is to be made it must be in magnitude of the power as 
a whole, but never, under any circumstances, should a single step 
be taken that shall endanger the, thorough efliciency of whatever 
limited power there be. Of all the lessons that may be gained 
from the naval campaign of the Russo-Japanese war none stands 
out so clearly as the complete efficiency of the Japanese fleets, 
trained to the minute, and as perfect in the rough and tumble of 
a fight in fog and heavy sea as a regiment on parade. 


The U. 8. Torpedo-boat Destroyer “ Decatur” 


Torpedoes and Discharge-tubes on the U. 8. Cruiser “ New York” 


From stereugraphs copyright by H.C. White Co. 
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l‘rom stereograph copyright by LB. L. Singlcy 


A Spanish Torpedo taken from the Harbor of Santiago,— 
showing the Contact’ Arms, which, when struck, thrust a 
Spike into the Interior, causing Explosion by Concussion 


Copyright by Edwin Emerson 


A Russian Submarine Mine taken. from the Harbor of New- 
chwang | 


Iil.—The Value of the Submarine in Naval Warfare 


By Lawrence Y. Spear 


value of the submarine torpedo-boat from the naval opera- 

tions of the war in the Far East we are contronted at the 
outset with the lack of authentic public information which has 
been so pronounced a characteristic of the whole war. The pub- 
licly established facts are few, and are generally comprised in 
the statement that at the outbreak of the war neither combatant 
had any submarines in Eastern waters, and that as the war has 
progressed both sides have been remedying their deficiencies in 
this respect. It is practically certain that neither side could have 
completed such a task until very recently, so that they could not 
have been employed in the Port Arthur campaign, where the 
conditions were eminently favorable for their successful use. 

As illustrated by the battle of Korean Straits, fleet actions in 
the very nature of things are apt to be inaugurated in narrow 
waters within striking range of the shore bases of submarines. 
Practically the control of the sea, about which so much is heard, 
means the control of very restricted areas, and the aggressor’s 
main chance of forcing an action lies in the facilities afforded by 
narrow passages for locating and forcing battle upon his oppo- 
nent. The issue once joined in narrow waters, the admiral seek- 
ing passage is most apt to find his tactics greatly affected by the 
local conditions, and especially must expect to lose in a large 


I attempting at the present time to estimate the military 


measure the mobility and speed which are his only defence against 
submarines. That this was the case on that fateful Saturday in 
the Korean Straits is well established, and we have here a good 
illustration of that peculiar combination of circumstances which, 
at the present day, renders pessible the effective use of submarines 
in fleet engagements. If the Japanese flotilla was organized for 
action at this time it is altogether probable that some of the 
boats were stationed at this passage, the remainder being assigned 
to the other passages to be guarded; and once their presence is 
established their effective use under the conditions of the first 
day’s battle is much more than a probability, and will be gen- 
erally accepted in expert circles as a fact. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the possibilities of the submarine 
are much better known than are the possibilities of a battle-ship. 
In a broad sense they are the least experimental type of war-ship. 
This will be readily understood when it is remembered that the 
submarine is the only type of vessel practically immune from gun- 
fire when in action. The effect of gun-fire upon a ship and its 
personnel is a most uncertain and difficult problem which the de- 
signer or tactician has to solve, as best he may, without experi- 
mental determination. 

While no submarines were available in the Port Arthur cam- 
paign, it by no means follows that no lessons lie hidden in its 


The “ Connecticut,” the latest Type of Battle-ship planned for the United States Navy. This Class will include, besides the 
* Connecticut,” the * Louisiana,” “ Kansas,” “ Minnesota,” “ New Hampshire,” and “ Vermont,” now in course of Construction 
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England’s new Type of Submarine, “ B-1” 


_ history. The significant features of this campaign were the dash- 


ing initial torpedo attack, whereby at one stroke and without risk 
to his large ships Admiral Togo rendered the Russian fleet inferior 
to his own, and forced it to take refuge in Port Arthur, and the 
unrelenting blockade which held it there to its final destruction, 
thus giving the Japanese from the outset that absolute control of 
the surrounding waters which was essential to their military 
lans. 

. If with Port Arthur as a centre we strike a circle, the radius of 
which is the radius of action of the modern submarine, it will be 
found that the are includes all the narrow seas traversed by the 
Japanese lines of communication not only with Manchuria, but 
with Korea. Similarly, the radius of action when submerged in- 
cludes not only the Japanese naval base in the Elliott Islands, but 
the landing-points of the troops on the Manchurian coast. As it 
was, the Russian control was limited to the harbor of Port Arthur 
only, and every mile wherein that control could have been extended 
or the Japanese control hotly disputed would have been worth 
thousands of Russian soldiers in Manchuria. 

Let us assume now that the Russians put the price of one bat- 
tle-ship into a fleet of submarines, and had at Port Arthur, as 
a oom 4 thirty boats of the best modern type. The possible modi- 
fication in history would be enormous. In the first place, the 
Japanese fleet base in the Elliott Islands would have been con- 
stantly menaced and made untenable, since it lies within the sub- 
merged radius of action of submarines operating from Port Arthur 
as a base. No number of guard-ships at the entrance could have 
prevented or even have deteeted the egress of the submarines. No 


known means could have prevented their unexpected appearance 
at the base of the opposing fleet. Admiral Togo would have been 
forced to choose between the constant danger of a reduction in 
his fleet sufficient to turn the seale again in favor of the Rus- 
sians, or a loosely conducted blockade conducted from shifting 
bases far removed from his objective. Such a blockade would 
have been a relinquishment of the strict control of the upper 
Yellow Sea, and the resultant freedom for the Russian main fleet to 
harry the sea communications with Manchuria. 

On the other hand, had the Japanese fleet been augmented by 


five submarines the long blockade, with its risks and losses, might — 


have been avoided. The fortifications and mines could not have 
revented the entrance of the boats into the harbor, in the lim- 
ited area of which escape for the Russian fleet would have been 
impossible. The true objective being the enemy’s fleet, no time 
need have been wasted in attempts to remove or neutralize the 
fixed mines in order to allow the Japanese battle-ships to enter 
the harbor, as even with the mines rendered harmless the fortifica- 
tions would have prevented such a movement. In any case, the 
destruction of the enemy’s fieet would be accomplished under these 
circumstances with more despatch and less risk by the submarines. 

No amount of discussion can, in the end, obscure one great fact 
regarding the submarine—that is, her ability to approach a battle- 
ship in broad daylight and force the latter to retire, or accept dis- 
ablement or destruction. This is the essence of the matter. All 
other considerations are by comparison non-esgential. This lim- 
itation curtails the battle-ship’s control. Thee) n final terms, is 
what the submarine can do now, and that is tnough. 


The Submarine * Fulton” Trimming for Diving 
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The “ Fulton” at Full Speed, in Light Cruising Condition 
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Ill.—What America has Learned from Togo 
By Commander Bradley A. Fiske, U.S.N. 


of the difference between a 


O lessons for naval of- 
N ficers are to be de- 
duced from the recent 
successes of Japan upon the 
sea, but there are many for 
the people. So far as naval 
officers are concerned, nothing 
has been proved, no doubtful 
points’. determined, because 
most naval officers, at least 
American naval officers, have 
continually predicted that 
Japan would win the game. 
The successes of Japan and 
the accompanying disasters of 
Russia in their battles on the 
sea have effected one great 
result, they have put into 
the hands of American naval 
officers the weapon which they 
need the most—the weapon 
of proof that their representa- 
tions to Congress and the 
people have been correct. 
During the last session of 
Congress an eminent Senator 
declared, on the floor of the 
Senate, in effect, that “ mere 
naval officers ” were not com- 
petent to pass upon questions 
of naval policy. Can any one 
imagine a Senator, or any- 


feet and a colicction of ships. 
But surely the long trip of 
Rojestvensky from the Baltic 
to Japan, with his fighting- 
ships of different kinds, and 
his colliers, hospital - ships, 
and auxiliaries, and the fate- 
ful battle which he fought, 
will show even the most in- 
credulous layman that, if we 
are to have a navy at all, 
that navy must possess a 
fleet which can go to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, 
and be self-supporting all the 
time. And when this layman 
sees—as all see now—that the 
fate of two empires hinged on 
the battle ultimately fought, 
he must also see that our 
fleet must be so enormous, 
composed of ships so power- 
ful, manned by men and of- 
ficers so brave, and com- 
manded by an admiral so 
skilful, that we will be sure 
to win. 

[ was in Japan a few years 
ago, and many Europeans 
pointed out to me the folly of 
Japan in spending for battle- 


body else, taking a like atti- 


tude regarding the delib- 
erations of an _ academy 


of medicine, a church con- 

vention, an engineers’ associa- . 
tion, or a court of law? Many Congressmen of undoubted ability 
and patriotism, and distinguished in their own professions, have 
challenged the declaration of the ‘men of the naval profession that 
they needed very large battle-ships. Now what the recent suc- 
cesses of Japan have done for naval officers, and therefore for the 
country, is to prove that they were right. 

This leads up to, and establishes, a very interesting condition: 
the condition that the navy will henceforth be called upon not 
only to do the absolute fighting, but also to consider and report 
what measures must be taken to insure that, when it comes to 
fight, it will have the proper tools. The advantage of this condi- 
tion to the country will be twofold: first, it will put the re- 
sponsibility for our naval defence in a definite place, the Navy 
Department; second, it will give to naval officers that keen in- 
terest in their profession which is necessary to every man who is 
to practise his profession well. 

Some of the immediate results are easy to foresee. One is that 
the great American fleet, so long desired and needed, will at last 
come into being. Heretofore it has been difficult to convince laymen 


Gunners on Board the U. 8. Cruiser “ New York” loading 6-inch 
(;uns 


ships so many of the millions 
that she had received as in- 
demnity from China. Her re- 
cent successes show that it 
was not only wisdom of the 
highest order, but courage of an order just as high: for Japan 
is not a rich country, like ours, but a very poor one. 

The only navy that will surely whip any probable enemy is one 
more powerful than any probable enemy. We must decide, then, 
who will be our probable enemy or enemies, and get a navy more 
powerful than theirs. And when we are reckoning who will be 
our probable enemies we must recollect that it will take ten years, 
to construct and drill a sufficient navy; so we must think of con- 
ditions not as they are now, but as they may be ten years hence. 

What size of navy shall we need then? This would be a very 
hard question to answer, if it were not for one thing; and that 
thing is the example of the only other nation in the world as 
great, and as rich, and as isolated in her grandeur as we our- 
selves. That nation is Great Britain. Her wise policy decides on 
a navy of a certain size. This is our only po We shall be 
safe if we have a navy as great as hers. 

The principal lesson then—for our people—that may be deduced 
from the recent successes of Japan—is that we need a navy at 
least as powerful as Great Britain’s. 


From stereograph copyright by B. L. Singley 


The Japanese Torpedo-boat Destroyer “ Kasumi.” 
places 360 Tons, and has a Specd of 31 Knots. 
Torpedo-tubes 


The “ Kasumi,” like her Sister Ship, the “ Katsuki,” is 220 Feet long, dis- 
Her armament consists of one 3-inch Gun, five 6-pounders, and two 18-inch 
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Holcomb Ward making an Underhand Volley Beals C. Wright at the End of a Forehand Stroke 


William J. Clothier making a Forehand Volley William A. Larned “ Smashing” 


AMERICAN TENNIS-PLAYERS WHO WILL COMPETE FOR THE 
DAVIS INTERNATIONAL TROPHY IN ENGLAND 


The photographs are snap-shots of the four American tennis-players composing the American international team, which sailed 
for England on June 13 to compete for the Davis international trophy. The team consists of Holcomb Ward, of Orange, New 
Jersey, American champion in singles and doubles; Beals C. Wright, of Boston, who holds the double championship with Ward; | 
William A. Larned, of Annapolis, American champion in singles in 1901 and 1902; and William J. Clothier, of Philadelphia, \ 
As there are four other challengers for the Davis bowl besides that of the American team, a preliminary tournament will be 


held among the different teams to select a challenger for the international championship 
Photographs copyright, 190s, by J. P. Paret 
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The New Secretary of the Navy 


By Kenneth F. Lockwood 


tone of voice—not once, but 


HE predominant 

trait in the char- 

acter of Charles 

J. Bonaparte, Sec- 
retary-elect of the 
United States Navy, is his 
utter fearlessness in every- 
thing he does and _ says, 
whether the object of his at- 
tention is a Democrat or a 
Republican, a city “ boss” 
or a precinct “ runner.” 

“In every sense of the 
word he non-partisan, 
with an eye solely to good 
government,’ said a_ poli- 
tician who has known him 
intimately for many years. 
“He would cut off the head 
of a Republican as quickly 
.as he would decapitate a 
Democrat who failed to 
measure up to his ideals.” 

This aggressive impartial- 
ity has made many enemies 
for Mr. Bonaparte in both 
parties, who do not hesitate 
to say some rather severe 
things about him, although 
probably the worst charges 
which he has encountered 
have been those which have 
described him as a “ place- 
jobber,” “a hypocrite,” and 
as a man possessing influ- 
ence which he exerts for his 
own benefit. 

Mr. Bonaparte denies that 
he has * pull.” In his own 
words, referring to his em- 
ployment in the prosecution 
of the alleged Indian frauds 
and of the postal. abuses, 
which primarily gave rise to 
the charges, he says: 

“It was anything but a 
‘soft snap’: the work was 
onerous and highly responsi- 


a dozen times, until toward 
morning the friends of the 
official were fast asleep. Mr. 
Bonaparte and his constitu- 
ents then approved and 
adopted the report. . 

At various times in the 
life of the League charges 
were made against certain 
individuals which some of 
the members refused to sign 


because they considered 
them libellous. On _ such 
occasions Mr. Bonaparte 


wasted no time in argu- 

ment. He invariably pub- 

lished the charges over his 

own name in the news- 
rs. 

“ There,” he would say— 
“if they are libels, I am re- 
sponsible. Let them sue.” 

Mr. Bonaparte has defined 
his political status by say- 
ing, “I am both a Repub- 
lican and an Independent ; 
the former primarily and 
the latter secondarily.” He 
voted for Grover Cleveland 
in 1884, and supported the 
Democratic candidate in the 
Baltimore municipal cam- 
paign of 1899. 

In appearance Mr. Bona- 

rte is above the average 

eight, is sturdily built, and 
while one might take him 
for a Frenchman, there is a 
total absence of the French 
gestures and grimaces which 
have been credited to him by 
an imaginative press. He 
invariably dresses in black, 
and usually wears a string 
tie of the same hue, whose 
long ends straggle over his 
turn-down collar. He speaks 
slowly and deliberately in a 


ble, and while I may not be 
a fair judge, I think I 
earned the compensation 
paid me. However this 
may be, and while those re- 
sponsible for my employment may have erred in selecting me, still 
] can say with absolute certainty that the selection was made by 
them for the public benefit, and not for mine.” 

An incident which occurred this year, an apparent direct refuta- 
tion of Mr. Bonaparte’s denial, strengthened the popular belief 
that he “stood in” at Washington. | 

The office of postmaster of Baltimore city was vacant—or about 
to become vacant—and the struggle which usually accompanies 
such a condition had begun. Senator McComas, at odds with 
the Republican organization, had no particular man in view, and 
cared little who secured the position so long as the appointee was 
not a candidate of the regulars, who were practically settled on 
one selection. The appointment of this candidate seemed as- 
sured, and the organization was preparing to celebrate accord- 
ingly, when a bombshell fell in its midst. It became known that 
W. Hall Harris had been appointed postmaster at Baltimore. 
Who was he? Wht had he done? Who had secured the appoint- 
ment for him? Up to the very minute of the announcement not 
even a breath of rumor had mentioned Harris’s name in connection 
with the office. Indeed, there were few people who even had heard 
of him. When, however, it became known that he was a close 
friend and a relative by marriage of Charles J. Bonaparte—* Soup- 
house Charlie,” as they used to call him—there was no need to go 
deeper into the matter. Mr. Bonaparte had recommended Harris, 
and the President relied upon his word that he was the proper man. 

In the early days of the Baltimore Reform League Mr. Bona- 
parte deemed necessary an investigation of the affairs of a prom- 
inent Federal office- holder who was suspected of violating the 
civil-service rules. After a thorough examination of the matter 
a report was drawn up for submission to the members of the asso- 
ciation at their next meeting. Friends of the crooked official 
learned this, and resolved to “ pack” the council, so that the re- 
port might be voted down. 

The night came. Mr. Bonaparte listened patiently and at- 
tentively to the arguments against the report, and then arose to 
air his own views. He bitterly attacked the official, and declared 
that the charges should be immediately approved. He soon saw, 
however, that his words would have little effect upon that por- 
tion of his audience which sided with the accused man. So, when 
he had finished his discourse, he began over again, repeating it 
word for word, pause for pause, gesture for gesture in the same 


Charles J. Bonaparte, who will Succeed Paul Morton as Secretary 
of the Navy on July 1 
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high-pitched voice, which is 
not in the least monotonous, 
and he is of an extremely 
nervous temperament. 

The only salaried public office he ever occupied was that of 
Supervisor of Elections of Baltimore city, which he held for three 
weeks in the summer of 1895. He has been elected to only one 
public office, that of Presidential elector last year. He was the 
only successful Republican candidate on the Maryland ticket, and 
ran far ahead of his Democratic colleagues. 

Charles Joseph Bonaparte was born in Baltimore on June 5, 
1851. His father was Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, son of Jerome 
Bonaparte, who was a brother of Napoleon, and one time King of 
Westphalia. 

Jerome Bonaparte married Elizabeth Patterson, daughter of a 
wealthy Baltimore merchant. The story of the unfortunate term- 
ination of that marriage is well known. Jerome met Miss Patter- 
son during a visit to the United States, and married her in 1803 
without the consent of his brother Napoleon. The marriage gave 
great offence to Napoleon, and was annulled by his order in 1805. 
Jerome was crowned King of Westphalia in 1804, and in the same 
vear married a daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg. His first 
wife died in Baltimore in 1879, at the age of ninety-four. Mr, 
Bonaparte’s mother was Susan May Williams, daughter of Benja- 
min Williams and Sarah Copeland. He received the rudiments of 
his education in private schools and under the core of private 
tutors, and entered Harvard in 1869 as a Junior. He was grad- 
uated two years later, and remained at the university one year as 
a resident graduate. 


In 1872 he took up the study of law in the Harvard - 


Law School, finishing the course in 1874. Since his admission to 
the Maryland bar he has practised his profession principally in 
the Federal and State courts, and he has a wide clientele. 

Mr. Bonaparte is a Roman Catholic, one of the trustees of the 
Cathedral Church of Baltimore, and a warm friend of Cardinal 
Gibbons. He is president of the Civil Service Reform Association 
of Maryland and of the National Municipal League. Besides these 
offices he is connected with many other reform and charity organi- 
zations. 

He was an overseer of Harvard University from 1890 to 1902, 
and aroused much criticism by opposing the plan to confer the 
degree of LL.D. on President McKinley. 

Those who imagine that Mr. Bonaparte is unduly proud of his 
ancestry are greatly mistaken. He is an American through and 
through. 
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Photograph copyright, 1905, by Penfield 


“ Beldame,” Winner of the Suburban Handicap. “ Beldame” Mr. August Belmont, Owner of “ Beldame”; the Trainer, 
won nearly $54,000 in Stakes during last Year’s racing Sea- Fred Burlew; and the Jockey, Frank O'Neil, who Rode “ Bel- 
son, her Total Earnings being about $80,000 dame” in the Suburban . 


| 
a 
‘ | 
The Finish of the Suburban—* Beldame” leading, “ Proper” second, “ First Mason” third 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE SUBURBAN HANDICAP AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY 


The Suburban Handicap of $20,000, for three-year-olds and upwards, which was run on the opening day of the Coney Island 
Jockey Club’s June mcet at Sheepshead Bay, was won by Mr. August Belmont’s mare “ Beldame ”’—time, 2.05 3-5. Mr. W. 
B. Jenning’s “ Proper” was second, and Mr. C. E. Rowe’s “ First Mason” third. During last year’s racing season “ Bel- 
dame” won nearly $54,000 in thirteen races, the amount of her total carnings on the turf being about $80,000 
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Racing across Continent by Train 


I.—Preparations for Breaking the Long-distance Record on the Pennsylvania 


By Colin Studds 


Eastern Passenger Agent Pennsylvania Railroad 


HE ease with which a train like the Pennsylvania Special 

breaks the long-distance record of the world suggests 

that some extraordinary preparations, like the grooming 

of a racer for the track, must be made to insure success. 

It is a natural thought that a specially clear track should 
be ordered, that towermen should be warned to redouble their 
vigilance, that trainmen should be enjoined to quicker perception 
and prompter action; but on a system where these conditions pre- 
vail at all times the quickening up of a timetable simply brings 
into play perhaps a shade more acutely the every-day character- 
istics of the human agencies that are behind the movement. 

The real preparation for this event began six years ago, when 
the present management of the Pennsylvania Railroad system in- 
augurated a thorough and comprehensive plan of betterment of 
the property, which has resulted in its practical reconstruction 
between New York and Chicago. Upon his accession to the presi- 
dency Mr. Cassatt found the transportation facilities measurably 
taxed to provide for the freight and passenger traffic which was 
then offering itself as the result of a period of business activity. 
Then the plan for increased train weight and incidental multiplica- 
tion of train capacity had developed sufficiently to foreshadow the 
necessity for the reduction of grades and the use of stronger 
bridges. Foreseeing the tremendous revival of industry and com- 
merce that seemed inevitable, the new president set the capital 
and brains of his corporation the task of preparing the physical 
structure of his line to take on the new burdens of traffic. This 
stupendous work of reconstructing and amplifying over 900 miles 
of trackage, with enlarged terminals and facilities, expanded to 
many times their previous proportions, required a vast expenditure 
of money and a tremendous output of energy. 

The plan involved the expansion of terminals, the elimination 
of grade crossings in all cities and towns,- the amplification of 
tracks from two to four, and in territory of dense traffic to six, 
the reduction of grades, and the transformation of curves into 
tangents. To segregate the freight traffic and remove it from pas- 
senger tracks, independent freight lines were planned, of which 
a considerable mileage is in use and the remainder nearing com- 
pletion. 

This expansive policy was pursued in greater degree on the 

lines east of Pittsburg, where the grades were heavier, the traffic 
denser, and the difficulties of operation more acute; but a similar 
line of action was followed on the lines west in the matter of 
the duplicatron and relocation of trackage on easier gradients and 
in more direct course. 
- The result of this reconstructive effort is an amplified road- 
way constructed of the best materials, in the most substantial 
manner, and largely relieved of the menacing shadow of obstructive 
freight wreckage. 

The present physical condition of the road invited the intro- 
duction of a faster passenger service between its two most im- 
portant terminals, for which there is undoubtedly a popular de- 


mand. The constantly growing interdependence of the two cities 
increasesithe importance of facilities for the prompt transaction 
of business by personal contact. 

Such facilities are afforded now by trains so adjusted in their 
time schedules as to give a business man the working hours of the 
day in,either city and then deliver him in the other in ample time 
to do a day’s work. | 

So, with the physical condition of the road in readiness and the 
faith of all its employees in its supremacy assured, the introduction 
of even a record-breaking train is merely an incident. The gen- 
eral scheme is laid out among the higher operating officials and 
discussed exhaustively before the general and division superin- 
tendents are called together in conference. The details of the 
schedule are discussed, the general schedule formulated as to the 
terminal figures of each division, and the division superintendents 
submit a tentative table of running time, which must be approved 
by the chiefs of the transportation and operating departments. 
With this approval the running schedules are printed and dis- 
tributed among the trainmen of each division a week or ten 
days before the new train starts, in order that they may become 
familiar with the movement of the new train, as well as the change 
in time or stops of local and other trains which may be necessary 
to clear the new train on the different divisions. The new train 
is entered on the schedule books, or sheets, as a regular train, 
subject to the rules prescribed for all other trains of its class, 
and is treated as such by all trainmen. Any clearing of the way 
that may be necessary is done on the superintendent’s schedule 
when the new train makes its entree. Afier that event it is a 
member of the family, and receives such consideration as is ac- 
corded it in its entrance record. No special ceremonies announce its 
entrance into train life, no special instructions are issued as to 
its treatment. The starting and arrival time at division terminals 
is given, the stopping-places are indicated, with the passing time 
at signal towers, and every one who has anything te do with the 
movement sees to it that it moves on the given time, unless some 
insurmountable obstacle intervenes. 

In order to accustom enginemen to a new degree of speed, test 
runs with a train of like composition are frequently made in ad- 
vance of the inauguration of a train of exceptional speed. These 
tests disclose the evenness or unevenness of the track, the relative 
effect of curves or the steadiness of the trains, and the degree of 
power requisite to surmount grades. At the same time the tests 
educate the engineman and his fireman up to the more alert de- 
mands of their positions under pressure of a higher degree of speed. 

The ease with which the requirements of the fast schedule was 
more than met by the new eighteen-hour train of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and Chicago, and the regularity with 
which it continues to run up to its obligations abundantly certi- 
fies to the good judgment of the management that tlfe time was 
ripe and the conditions opportune for its inauguration as a much- 
needed convenience to the travelling public. 


The Pennsylvania Special on its Eightéen-hour run between New York and Chicago. This Train recently established a Record 
of a Mile in 35 Seconds, and covered the 904.4 Miles between Chicago and New York in 1057 Minutes 
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Il.—From New York to Chicago in Eighteen Hours over the Central 


By George H. Daniels 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 


passenger oflicials of the various railroad lines meet and 

consider what changes are necessary in their systems of time- 
tables, discussing conditions which have arisen since the previous 
change, and considering what should be done to best enable their 
railroads to retain or increase their business. 

One passenger official reports that a competitor has secured a 
considerable amount of business between certain points, and be- 
lieves that if train No. 1 were changed to a later departure, with 
a corresponding later arrival at its opposite terminal, it would 
be beneficial. Another states that if train No. 2 were to leave 
its initial station one hour later, and arrive at its destination the 
same time as it then did, making up the hour, it would help con- 
siderably to repair the inroads which another line had made on 
its business on account of a more favorable hour of departure. 
Another official believes that if a sleeping-car were run between two 
points on train No. 3, instead of on train No. 4, it would better 
accommodate the travelling public. 

All these things are considered and debated, until finally all 
are agreed as to what should be done. It is then necessary for the 
general officers in charge of the making of the time-table to agree 
as to the amount of time to be allowed each road fer the through 
run, each road securing the number of hours to which it is en- 
titled, based on the percentage that the number of miles covered 
by each road bears to the total number of miles travelled. When 
this information is secured the time is divided between each di- 
vision of the road, uniformly in most cases, but sometimes vary- 
ing according to the physical characteristics of the territory of 
each division, and the time-table is then made out, giving the time 
for each station, this part of the work being generally performed 
by the chief train-despatcher of each division, who is in close 
touch with the movement of all trains, and can tell from his 
personal experience what amount of time shall be allowed between 
each station. 

It oftentimes occurs that in arranging a schedule of a fast and 
important train it is necessary to change the time of other trains 
which are not so important. Other occasions arise where a fast 
train overtakes a slower one, and it is then necessary to schedule 
the slower train so that it can be side-tracked at a convenient and 
proper station for the fast train to pass. This is usually done 
in such a way as not to delay the slower train more than five 
or six minutes, and where the slower train has a considerable dis- 
tance to run this time is usually made up in the schedule, so as 
to bring the train into its terminal at its old time. On some rail- 
roads where the density of traffic is unusually great, the change 
of one train has been known’'to disarrange the schedule of nine or 
ten others. 

After all corrections are made, the time-table is sent to the printer, 
and sufficient proofs received so that all concerned—assistant super- 
intendents, trainmasters, despatchers, and others—may go over it 
carefully and confer with the division superintendent with refer- 


Te every year, in the spring and fall, the operating and 


ence to it. After it has been carefully examined, necessary cor- 
rections made, checked, double-checked by the superintendent and 
his assistants, it is sent to the printer for final printing, a copy 
of the proof being sent to the general passenger agent, and it is 
from this proof that the general passenger agent issues his various 
time-tables, folders, leaflets, etc., that are used by the travelling 
public. 

Previous to the change of time-table a notice is issued, 
posted on all bulletin - boards and in all stations, calling atten- 
tion of employees to the fact that a new time-table will be issued 
on a certain date, and it is the duty of every employee whose oceu- 

tion requires it to secure a copy of the new time-table, receiving 
it from one of the various places where they are supplied for dis- 
tribution. The supply for stations and block stations is sent 
out, and receipts received for them. No employee is allowed to 
go out on the road when a new time-table takes effect without 
first having a new time-table in his possession, and this information 
is secured before he is allowed to go. 

This is the story of making a change in the time-table. Each 
train is scheduled so as to make the speed uniform, depending on 
physical conditions. It is watched every minute of the trip by 
the train-despatcher, who sits at his key in the superintendent's 
office, receiving reports of its passage from the block stations along 
the road. The block signalmen are on the alert to put the signals 
in clear position, so as not to delay its passage, or to keep signals 
in stop position when the block in advance is not clear. 

The change of time on the New York Central and Lake Shore 
of their Twentieth Century Limited from a twenty-hour train be- 
tween New York and Chicago to eighteen hours meant simply 
the shortening of the time an hour on the Lake Shore between 
Buffalo and Chicago and an hour on the New York Central be- 
tween New York and Buffalo; and while this may seem a remark- 
able thing, it was not considered by the officials of these lines an 
insurmountable feat, and the result proves that it can* be done 
with comparative ease. 

The first train west-bound, which left New York at 3.30 Sun- 
day, June 18, arrived in Chicago on time Monday morning. The 
train that left Chicago at 2.30 Sunday afternoon, June 18, arrived 
in New York three minutes ahead of time. Monday morning. The 
Twentieth Century Limited as an eighteen-hour train by the New 
York Central lines is now making the same schedule per hour 
between New York and Chicago that the Empire State Express 
has been making for more than ten years from New York 
to Buffalo, namely, 53 1-3 miles per hour, including stops and 
slow-downs. 

While no difficulty has been found in meeting the eighteen-hour 
schedule, the accident to the Twentieth Century Limited at Mentor 
on June 21, due not to the speed of the train, but to the malicious 
opening of a switch, determined the officials of the road to aban- 
don the eighteen-hour schedule and return from June 23 to the 
twenty-hour schedule. 


A Signal Station on the Line of the New York Central Railroad between New York and Chicago, over which the “ Twentieth 


Century Limited” 


made its Eighteen-hour run between the two Cities. 


On June 18 this Train made a record run of 134 


Miles in 121 Minutes) The 965 Miles between New York and Chicago were covered by this Train in 1080 Minutes 
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Electricity 


at Home and in Business 
By Herbert T. Wade 


N the desire to save 
time, space, and energy, 
and promote comfort 
and convenience, nu- 
merous novel and inter- 


esting applications of elec- 
tricity have been made. The 
- saving of time and_ space 


means the saving of money, 
and inereased economy and 
efficiency are always at a pre- 
mium. In the business office 
there are many applications 
of electricity to achieve this 
end. As an example may be 
cited the electric typewriter. 
invented when it was real- 
ized that increased speed 
and = facility of operation 
could be secured if a certain 
amount of the energy used 
by the typist was supplied 
mechanically, and that the 
most convenient method for 
doing this was the electric 


motor operated by current 
from the ordinary lighting 
circuit or a small battery. 


Then, by simply touching the 
keys, as effective work could 
be done as by a blow of con- 
siderable force. The same 
principle was also applied to 
the adding and calculating 
machines now so useful in 
banks and other commercial 
establishments. In this case, 


concerns for writing bulletins, 
while for direct communica- 
tion between two persons the 
apparatus possesses obvious 
advantages. When used in a 
bank the cashier or teller may 
inquire from the bookkeeper 
as to the amount of balance 
or other particulars of a cus- 
tomer’s account, the message 
and the answer being noise- 
lessly sent and received. The 
same instrument, aside from 
its commercial applications, 
finds employment in fortifica- 
tions, where the artillery of. 
ficer charged with observing 
the target and computing the 
range and direction of fire 
can send from his station to 
the gunners in the emplace 
ments detailed and specifi: 
instructions as to direction, 
elevation, ete., without the 
possibility of mistake or mis 
understanding attending « 
verbal order or audible signal. 

Attention might be direct 
ed, in the typical modern of- 
fice, to another set of con- 
ductors, from the lighting 
circuit or a battery to a curi 
ous instrument mounted on a 
polished box, and consisting 
apparently of a pair of meta! 
reels moving speedily but 
noiselessly, from which a fine 


after the appropriate keys 
have been struck, the gearing 
of the machine is revolved by 
an electric motor, and the 
total is automatically given 
without further attention from the operator, who, with machines 
of the older type, was forced to move cranks or levers. 

The next interesting instrument that one finds in an up-to-date 
electrically equipped office is the telautograph, which automatically 


Electricity at Home—A Sewing-machine operated by an Electric 
Motor 


reproduces handwriting in facsimile at a point more or less dis- 


tant. Where it is necessary to give exact information to a num- 
ber of persons simultaneously and have the same a matter of 
record this instrument is very convenient. For example, a train- 
despatcher can announce the movements of trains to a number of 
officials stationed at different points by simply writing’ a single 
message. The device is also employed by newspapers and other 


steel wire is being rapidly 
wound and unwound. This is 
the telegraphone, which is 
just being established as a 
valuable adjunct to the tele- 
phone, and capable of many useful applications, being, among other 
things, a substitute for the phonograph. It is susceptible of nu- 
merous adjustments, and can be made to record or reproduce an 
ordinary conversation, not only after the manner of the phono- 
graph, but also when connected with a telephone. It will record 
the conversation of both parties on an ordinary telephone-line. 
Such a conversation can be subsequently reproduced at will and as 
many times as desired. With this same machine, by simply turn. 
ing an appropriate key, a man may dictate to the machine, and 
then a stenographer in an adjoining room or another building can 
put on her head a_ telephone-receiver connected with the 


>» 


The Telautograph, which reproduces Facsimilcs of written The Telegraphone, to which Letters may be Dictated and 
Messages at a Disiance—the Photograph shows both the Reproduced by a Stenographer. This Invention also makes tt 
Receiving and Sending Instrunents Possible to Receive and make a Permanent Record of a Mes- 
sage over the Telephone 
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A Modern Laundry, in which the Clothes are Boiled, Washed, Wrung, and Ironed by Electricity 


telegraphone, and by turning the reproducing key may listen to 
the dictation, and transcribe it on the machine. If the desired 
person is not in his office when some one wishes to communicate 
with him by telephone, his clerk may arrange the telegraphone to 
receive any message, or in case the oflice is left alone this may be 
done automatically, and the message will be repeated on the 
return of the person called for. The telegraphone as at present ar- 
ranged contains about two miles of fine (1-D#0th inch in diameter) 
steel wire, which is sufficient for about a half-hour’s conversation, 
but at any time a message or all messages may be effectively effaced 
at will, when the apparatus is ready for new records. It operates 
on an ordinary electric-light circuit, and does not require as much 
current for its motors as an incandescent lamp of sixteen-candle 
power. Another interesting form of telegraphone is one arranged 
for repeating and reproducing a conversation, and it has been 
found that from a single record on the steel wire a number of re- 
producing circuits can be led. Thus a news bureau or press asso- 
ciation would be able, by means of a single telephone and 
operator, to supply information to a number of subscribers or 
clients, by whom a record for subsequent reproduction would be 
obtained. 

Or the telegraphone can be used as a relay to extend the range of 
telephonic communication. In another form ef the instrument the 
record is made on a thin metal dise instead of on the wax cylinder 
of the phonograph. This can be mailed to any one having a cor- 


responding instrument. The record is quite permanent, and can 
be removed only by a strong magnet, which, however, will efface 
it altogether. The steel dise is fire-proof and practically inde- 
structible, and by the use of certain keys and adjustments two 
machines can be so tuned that they will We able to work together, 
and a dise prepared on one will be reproduced only on the other, 
so that the desired secrecy may be obtained quite as effectively as 
by a complicated cipher code. 

Another office convenience recently invented is a type-printing 
Morse recorder, whereby an ordinary telegram is printed in ordi- 
nary type characters on a tape. Thus the office is independent of 
the messenger-boy, as it is only necessiry to connect the instru- 
ment with the sending station. If there are a-certain number of 
telegrams to be sent out a peculiar form of typewriter which re- 
_ no especial skill can be provided to transmit the messages 

irectly, Morse signals being communicated to the circuit. 

The owner of such an up-to-date office equipment as described 
above probably has his home provided with many electrical con- 
veniences besides those now considered as absolutely essential. He 
does this, first, if he is a dweller in a city, because he must 
economize space, and, furthermore, he does not desire the expense 
and possible discomfort of stoves and furnaces burning when they 
are not actually needed, not to mention the annoyance of handling 
fuel, ashes, etc. He may have an electric laundry, where the 

(Continued on page 957.) 
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An Electric Refrigerating-plant. A Cold Temperature is con- 
stantly maintained by a Motor automatically controlled, by a 
Thermostat | 
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An Ice-cream Freezer operated by an Electric Motor—the 
Current thay be taken from an ordinary Lighting Circuit 
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Recreation-hour for Japanese Prisoners held by the Russians in Moscow 


THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF JAPANESE SOLDIERS HELD 
AS PRISONERS OF WAR IN RUSSIA 


The photographs show scenes among the Japanese prisoners held by the Russians at Moscow and in the government of Novgorod 
in European Russia. It is necessary for the Russians to send their prisoners of war into European Russia, as there are no fa- 
cilities for caring for them in Manchuria. At the request of the Japanese minister at Berlin the American vice-consul at Mos- 
cow, Mr. Thomas Smith, investigated the condition of Japanese prisoners in Russia, and said their treatment was satisfactory 
except for the restrictions in sending mail. M. Martens, head of the Prison Bureau in Russia, promised to rectify this, but no 
statement of his plans or of the cxact number of Japanese prisoners held in Russia has yet been made public 
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Author of “The Masqvuerader” 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. Ile finds Asshlin much changed. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and they ‘play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
xo to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin's eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. The next morning at breakfast Milbanke finds on his 
plate a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses. That night Asshlin 
proposes another game of cards. Milbanke refuses to play, and drops his 
host's check into the fire. He tells Asshlin that he considers him weak 
and worthless, and returns to England the next day. Three years 
after, Milbanke receives a letter from Clodagh telling him that 
Asshlin has been seriously hurt In an accident, and urging him to 
come to Ireland. Milbanke hastens to his old friend’s home, and 
finds Asshlin on his death-bed, and in great distress of mind over the 
future of his children, who he knows will be left penniless as a 
result of his dissipations. MMbanke promises to be responsible for 
their welfare. A famous specialist is summoned from Dublin to con- 
sult with the local surgeon, and after a careful examination by e 
two physicians, Milbanke is informed that his friend's condition is 
hopeless. Late that night Asshlin dies. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HE three days that followed Asshlin’s death resolved 

themselves into so many hours of gloom and confusion 

that found their culmination in the funeral ceremony. 

After the burial, Milbanke walked back from Carrigs- 

more alone. The servants who had followed their master 
to his resting-place in the old graveyard had remained in the vil- 
lage to enjoy the importance that the occasion lent them; young 
Asshlin had disappeared at the conclusion of the burial service, 
while the daughters and sister-in-law of the dead man—in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the country—had remained secluded 
in their own rooms at Orristown, appearing neither at the break- 
fast nor the funeral. 

In the dining-room the curtains had been drawn back, but the 
daylight seemed to fall tardily and unnaturally upon the room 
after its three days’ exclusion. Milbanke stood looking at the 
débris of the breakfast, that had not yet been removed, at the 
disarray of the chairs that had been hurriedly vacated; then, 
with a fresh and poignant sense of loss and loneliness, he turned 
hastily and walked out of the room. 

In the hall he attempted to pause afresh; but the sound of 
muffled sobbing from the upper portion of the house sent him in- 
continently forth into the open. With an overwhelming desire for 
human fellowship, for any companionship in this abode of deso- 
lation, he passed without consideration of his dignity round the 
corner of the house in the direction of the stable-yard. 

Still moving with his habitual precision, he entered the yard 

by the arched gateway, picking his way between the scattered 
array of rubbish, food, and implements that encumbered the 
rround. 
: Conscious of the isolation that hung over the place, dispropor- 
tionately aware of his own aimlessness, he stood uncertain in 
what direction to turn. For the moment the household had no 
need of him: there were no legal formalities to succeed the 
funeral, Asshlin having left no will; and of personal duties he 
had none to claim his attention. 

He stood by the coach-house door, wofully undecided as to his 
next move, when all at once relief came to him from the most un- 
expected quarter of the outbuildings. One of the dairy windows 
was opened sharply and a head was thrust through the aperture. 

“Wisha, what is it you’re doin’ there, sir?” a voice demanded, 
kindly. “Sure, that ould yard is no fit place for you.” 

Turning hastily, Milbanke saw the broad, plain face of Hannah, 
her small eyes red, her rough cheeks stained with weeping. 

“Why, Hannah!” he exclaimed. “What are you doing here? 
I thought you were at the funeral.” 

Hannah passed the back of her hand across her eyes. 

“ Wisha, what would I be doin’ at it?” she demanded, huskily. 
“ Sure, I don’t know what they do be seein’ in funerals at all.” 


rofoundly silent; 
ing her mind for 


“Yes, it is my intention to 


Milbanke glanced up with interest, recognizing the originality 
ic delight in the obsequies of a friend has been puzzling me for 
is, I have been wondering, like you, what they see in it.” 

“I seen it myself every time I’d be carryin’ in the dinner, or doin’ 
alone that’s at you,” she added, more briskly. “’Tis some other 

Milbanke started. This sympathetic onslaught was as discon- 
“No doubt you are right.” 

a day and a half. 
an’ all to thim two poor children.” 
Asshlin rose irrepressibly in response to the persuasive tones, the 
try and fill my poor friend’s place.” 
wid thim?” she asked, in a new and more personal tone. 
plexity that had puckered his brow since Asshlin’s death reap- 
attentive gaze. 
died.” 
miliarity welling out unconsciously. “Sure, they’re good chil- 

“ But they’re throublin’ you all the same?” 

He hesitated. 
understanding. “Sure, “twas to be tormentin’ men she was 

“ But—but I haven’t said anything. How do you know that 
Sure, how do I know that you’re standin’ before me? Faith, by 

Milbanke’s lips tightened, and he drew himself up. 
of help and sympathetic counsel overbalanced dignity. “ Hannah,” 
girl. She is a child—and will be a child for years. A.good school 


of the remark. 
the last three days—” Then-he paused suddenly, conscious of 

Hannah's small, observant eyes did not waver in their scrutiny. 
a turn for the poor corpse. God be good to him this holy and 
thing that’s lyin’ heavy on your mind. I seen it meself at every 
certing as it was unexpected. 

For the space of a-minute Hannah was 

“ Wisha, now is it thrue what they do be tellin’ me?” she asked, 

Again Milbanke started almost guiltily; then the personal 
kindly human interest and curiosity. 

“God Almighty will give it back to you, sir!” she exclaimed, 

Milbanke did not answer at once. His eyes strayed uneasily 
peared more prominently than before. At last, with a certain 

“To tell you the truth, Hannah,” he said, “ that is the precise 

“ An’ why, now?” Again her tone changed, the irrepressible 
dren. 

“Well, yes. Yes, I eonfess they are troubling me.” 

“ Well, no,” he replied, artlessly. “No, not both of them.” 
brought into the world for. J said so meself the first day I took 
it is—” 
the use of me eyesight! Haven’t I seen you lookin’ at her and 

“I should be sorry if any thought I have bestowed on your 
he said, abruptly, “I’m in a terribly awkward position, and that 
is all she needs. But with the other it’s different—with Clo- 


“ Why, you and I are of the same opinion,” he said. “ The Celt- 
Hannah’s fixed regard. “That is,” he substituted quickly—* that 

“ You’ve been wonderin’ about somethin’, sure enough!” she said. 
blessed day!” Again she wiped her eyes. “ But ‘tisn’t wonderin’ 
hand’s turn.” 
'“T—I won’t contradict you, Hannah,” he said, waveringly. 
then she broached the subject that had been fi 
softly and warily. “That you’re goin’ to be father and mother 
anxiety that mingled with and almost dominated his grief for 

“Yes, Hannah,” he said, quickly. 
with impulsive fervor. “And what would you be thinkin’ to do 
from one objeet.in the yard to another, while the frown of per- 
expression of puzzled resolution, he looked up and met Hannah’s 
question I have been asking myself ever since-your poor master 
undercurrent of native humor, native inquisitiveness, and fa- 

“TI do not doubt it. I do not doubt it for one moment.” 

“ Both of thim?” she asked, innocently. 

“ Ah, I thought that same!” Hannah gave a nod of complacent 
her into me arms.” 

“How do I know that it’s Miss Clodagh that’s botherin’ you? 
ponderin’—and lookin’ at her agin?” 
young mistress—” he began, oddly; then suddenly the intense need 
is the simple truth. My mind is quite at rest about the younger 
dagh it’s different. Clodagh is no longer a child.” 
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Hannah remained discreetly silent. 

“If I had a sister,” he went on, “ or any friend to whom I could 
intrust her. But I have none.” 

He looked anxiously into her broad, shrewd face. 

For a moment the small eyes met his seriously; then invol- 
untarily they twinkled. 

“Faith, when 1 was a young woman, sir,” she said, slowly, 
“men wasn’t so sat on findin’ relations for a girl like Miss Clo- 
dagh—unless maybe ’twas a relation of their own makin’!” 

Milbanke suddenly looked away. 

“ What—what do you mean?” he asked, confusedly. 

“Why, that ’tisn’t aunts and cousins that a girl like Miss Clo- 
dagh wants, but a good -husband.” 

* A—a husband?” 

“Why, thin, what else? Instid of throublin’ yourself and fret- 
tin’ yourself till your heart is scalded out of you, why don’t you 
marry her? That’s what J've been askin’ meself ever since the 
poor masther died. It’s out now, if I’m to be killed for it!” 

She eyed him quizzically and half defiantly. 

But Milbanke stood stammering and confused, his gaze fixed 
nervously on the ground, an unaccustomed flush on his worn 
cheeks. . 

* But—but, Hannah, I—I am an old man!” 

* An’ sure what harm is that?” she said. “ Wasn’t me own poor 
man as ould as me grandfather, an’ no woman ever buried a fine 
husband. God rest him!” 

Milbanke’s lack of humorous imagination stood him in good 
stead. 

“ But she’s a child,” he stammered. “A child—” 

For answer, Hannah leaned out of the window until her face 
was close to his. 

“Listen to’ me!” she said, softly. “Child or no child, you 
thought about marryin’ her before ever I said it. But you'd 
never riz the courage to do it. You’re not like the Asshlins, that 
would tear down the walls of hell if they wanted to be gettin’ 
at the divil; you’d like somebody to take him be the hand and 
draw him out nice and aisy for you— There she is up in that 
lonesome house, frettin’.her heart an’ eryin’ her eyes out. Why 
can’t you go up an’. take her before somebody else does?” 

As she came .to the last words her rough voice dropped. Her 
loyalty to her dead master, her anxiety to see his child in a place 
of safety, poured from her in crude eloquence. To her primitive 
mind Milbanke appeared as the ideal husband—a man of depend- 
able years, of wealth, of good social position; and all her af- 
fections, all her energies, yearned to make the marriage. She 
could not have framed the fear that possessed her mind, but her 
instinct, her acute native intuition, warned her unanswerably that 
the daughter of Denis Asshlin would need protection—and would 
need it before long. With an 
impulsive gesture she stretch- 


into the hall he paid no heed to the chill desolation of the place, 
but, crossing the intervening space, began immediately to mount 
the stairs. 

Scarcely had he reached the highest step, however, than he halted 
incontinently. For, as though in direct response to the thoughts 
that were filling his mind, a door on the corridor opened and 
Clodagh appeared upon the scene. 

Seeing him, she too paused, and in the moment of mutual hesi- 
tation he had opportunity to study her. 

In her new black dress she looked slighter and more imma- 
ture than he had expected, and the pathetic effect of her appear- 
ance was enhanced by the paleness of her face and the heavy 
purple shadows that sleeplessness and tears had traced below her 
eyes. As the impression obtruded itself upon him his own nervous 
excitement dropped from him suddenly. 

“My poor child!” he said, involuntarily. 

At the words and the tone she turned to him impulsively. 

“Oh, Mr. Milbanke—” she began. 

Then her loneliness, her sense of bereavement and desolation 
inundated her mind. With a short sob she moved abruptly away, 
and, turning her face to the wall, broke into a passion of tears. 

The action was the action of a child; and without hesitation 
Milbanke responded to it. Stepping across the corridor he put his 
arm about her shoulder and drew her gently towards the stairs. 

“Come!” he said, soothingly. “Come! The house is quite 
quiet, and you are badly in want of a little daylight and fresh air. 
Come! Let me take you out.” 

Clodagh sobbed on; but she suffered herself to be led down the 
stairs and across the hall towards the open door. There, however, 
she paused, newly arrested by her grief. 

“Oh, Mr. Milbanke,” she cried, “I can’t believe it! 
lieve that we'll never see him again. Poor father! 
father!” 

But Milbanke was equal to the situation. 

“You must be brave,” he said, kindly. 
that he would like you to be brave.” 

The words were an inspiration; with marvellous efficacy they 
checked the torrent of Clodagh’s tears. For a moment she stood 
looking at him in a dazed, uncertain way; then she lifted her 
head in a pathetic attempt at decisive action. 

“You are right,” she said, unevenly. “ He would like to know 


I can’t be- 
Oh, poor 


“You must remember 


-that I was brave.” 


The declaration seemed to cost her an immense effort, for in- 
stantly it was made she turned away from Milbanke, freeing her- 
self from his detaining arm. And as though fearing to trust her- 
self to any further onrush of emotion, she stepped through the 
open door and walked quickly forward to where the gravelled 
drive merged into the long and narrow glen in which the Orris- 
town woods met the sea. 

Down the wide track lead- 
ing to this glen she walked, 


ed out her hand, and touching 
Milbanke’s shoulder, pushed 
him gently forward into the 
yard. 

“Go on, sir!” she urged, 


softly. “Go on up an’ take 
her before somebody else 
does!” 


CHAPTER XIV 


It may be surmised, with- 
out fear of misconception, 
that never during the smooth 
course of his uneventful ex- 
istence had Milbanke been so 
rudely shaken into self-com- 
prehension as by Hannah’s 
unlooked-for onslaught. His 
limbs were imbued with a 
sensation of unaccustomed 
buoyancy as he turned, im- 
pelled by Hannah’s_ words, 
and moved. across the yard 
towards the arched gateway. 
A half-admitted, intoxicating 
sense of imminent action pos: 
sessed him; and as he walked 
forward it seemed that he 
scarcely felt the ground be- 
neath his feet. 

Almost without volition he 
passed from the stone-paved 
courtyard into, the sweep of 
gravelled pathway that front- 
ed the house. For the first 
time in his existence he was 
conscious of being borne for- 
ward on the tide of his emo- 
tions, and the knowledge had 
an exhilarating, unbalanced 
daring that suggested youth. 

As though he feared the 
evaporation of his mood, he. 
made no pause on gaining the 
pathway, but went straight 
forward towards the house 


with head rigidly erect and 
with resolutely set lips, 
while Milbanke fellowed in 
the rear. His eyes fixed upon 
Clodagh’s slim, black figure, 
he walked forward in a 
vaguely intoxicating dream. 

For the full course of the 
path she went on steadily, 
but reaching the glen, she 
paused; and there, as if by 
a prearrangement of destiny, 
Milbanke overtook her. 

With a quiet, unostenta- 
tious movement he stepped to 
her side, and stood looking 
upon the view that spread 
before them. 

For a long silent moment 
Clodagh surveyed the scene; 
then, with one of the im- 
pulsive, unstudied gestures 
that were so characteristic of 
her, she looked round, and for 
the first time since they left 
the house her eyes rested on 
Milbanke’s face. 

* You are very kind to me,” 


she said, suddenly. ‘“ Why 
are you so kind?” \ 
The words, spoken with 


complete ingenuousness, came 
at a singularly appropriate 
moment. To Milbanke, nerv- 
ously conscious of his own 
emotions, they seemed in- 
spired. With a quick, un- 
steady gesture he wheeled 
round, and putting out his 
hand, caught hers. 

“It—it is eesy to be kind 
to some people,” he said, al- 
most inarticulately. 

Clodagh looked at him in 
some surprise, but it did not 
occur to her to withdraw her 
hand. She stood perfectly 


with a haste and impetuosity 
very foreign to his formal 
nature. On his second entry 


He om, sir,” she urged; “take her before somebody else docs” 
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attempt at further speech, her 
glance wandered ack to the 
cool stretch of green water. 

“ Yes,” she said, slowly. “I 
suppose it is easy to be nice 
to some people, but not to 
selfish people like me.” 

At her words Milbanke’s 
hand tightened abruptly. 

“You must not, say that,” 
he murmured. “I have never 
seen any faults in your char- 
acter. And even—even if I 
had—” His voice quickened 
confusedly. “Even if I had 
seen them, you would still be 
the—the child of my oldest 
friend.” 

lle spoke disjointedly and 
agitatedly, but at his words 
Clodagh turned to him afresh, 
with a grateful, impulsive 
movement. 

“Ah, then I understand!” 
she said, warmly. “ You are 
very kind—you are very 
good—” 

At her movement and her 
tone a mental giddiness seized 
upon Milbanke. A flush rose 
to his temples and his fingers 
twitched. 

“Clodagh,” he said, sud- 
denly, “ let me be kind to you 
always? Let—let me marry 
you--and be kind to you al- 
ways?” 

The appeal came forth 
with vole@nic suddenness. He 
had not meant to be precipi- 
tate; it was entirely alien to 
his slow, methodical nature 
to plunge headlong into any 
situation. But the occasion 
was unprecedented; circum- 
stances overwhelmed him. 
For a long space after he had 
spoken he stood as if trans- 


She looked at him in silence. 
It was the inevitable clash of 
youth and age. She was 
warm-hearted, she was capa- 
ble of generous action; but, 
before all else, she was young 
—the triumphant inheritor of 
the ages. Life stretched be- 
fore her, while it lay behind 
him. She looked at him, and 
as she looked a wave of re- 
volt—a strong, sudden sense 


of her individual right to 
happiness—surged through 
her. 

“Oh, I couldn't!” she 


eried again. “I couldn't!” 

And before Milbanke could 
reply, before he had time to 
comprehend the purport of 
her words, she had turned 
and fled in the direction of 
the house, leaving him stand- 
ing as he was—dazed and 
petrified. 


Upward along the path 
@lodagh ran. Her impulse 
towards flight had _ been 
childish, and her thoughts 
as she sped forward were as 
unreasonable and confused as 
a child’s. She was vaguely, 
blindly filled with a desire 
to escape—from what she 
knew not; to evade — what 
she knew not. Her one con- 
secutive thought the 
knowledge that the prop upon 
which she had leaned in these 
days of sorrow and despair 
had unaccountably and sud- 
denly been withdrawn, and 
that she stood wofully alone 
and unprotected. 

On she ran until the arch- 
way of the courtyard broke 
into view; then, without a 


fixed, his eyes straining to 
eatch the expression on Clo- 
dagh’s face, his le, ascetic 
features puckered with anx- 
iety. 

The pause was long—preternaturally long. Clodagh stood as 
motionless as he, her hand still resting passive in his clasp, her 
clear eyes staring into his in stupefied amazement. It was plain- 
ly evident that no realization of the declaration just made had 
penetrated her understanding. To her mind--unattuned, even 
vaguely, to the idea of love, and temporarily numbed by her grief 
~——-the thought that her father’s friend could consider her in any 
light but that of a child was too preposterous, too unreal to come 
spontaneously. The belief that Milbanke’s extraordinary words 
hut needed some explanatory addition held her attentive and ex- 
pectant. And under this conviction she stood unconscious of his 
close regard and unembarrassed by the pressure of his hand. 

At last, as some shadowy perception of her thoughts obtruded 
itself upon him, he stirred nervously, and the flush upon his face 
deepened. 

“ Clodagh,” he said, “ have I made myself plain? Do you under- 
stand that I—that I wish to marry you? That I want you for 
my—my wife?” 

The final word, with its intense incongruity, cut suddenly through 
the mist of her bewilderment. In a itlash of comprehension the 
meaning of his declaration sprang to her mind. Her face turned 
red, then pale; with a sharp movement she drew away her hand. 

“You want to marry me?” she said, in a slow, amazed voice. 

Before the note of blank, undisguised incredulity Milbanke 
shrank back into himself. 

“Yes,” he said, hurriedly. “ Yes; that is my desire. I know 
that perhaps it may—may seem incongruous. You are very 
young, and I—” 

He hesitated, with a painful touch of embarrassment. 
hesitation Clodagh’s voice broke forth. 

“But I don’t want to marry,” she cried. 
marry—any one.” 

There was a sharp, half-frightened note audible in her voice. 
For the moment her whole attitude was that of the inexperienced 
being who clings instinctively to the rock of present things, and 
obstinately refuses to be cast into the sea of future possibilities. 
For the moment she was blind to the instrument that was forcing 
her towards those possibilities. To her immature mind it was the 
choice between the known and the unknown. Then suddenly and 
accidentally her eyes came back to Milbanke’s face, and the per- 
sonal element in the choice assailed her abruptly. 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” she cried, couldn’t—lI 
couldn’t!” 


At the 


“T don’t want to 


She did not intend to hurt him; but cruelty is the prerogative 
of the young, and she failed to see that he winced before the 
decisive honesty of her words. 

“Am I so—so very distasteful?” he asked, in a low, unsteady 
voice. 


“ You want to marry me?” she said, in a slow. amazed voire 
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moment’s hesitation, she 
swerved to the left, sped 
across the yard, and burst 
unceremoniously into the 
kitchen. 

In the kitchen Hannah was busying herself over the fire, that, in 
the confusion of the morning’s event, had been suffered to die 
down. At the tempestuous opening of the door she turned sharply 
round, and for a second stood staring at the disturbed face of 
her young mistress; then, with the intuitive tact of her race, she 
suddenly opened her ample arms, and with a sob Clodagh rushed 
towards her. 

For a long moment Hannah held her as if she had been a baby, 
patting her shoulder and smoothing her ruffled hair, while she cried 
out her grief and bewilderment. At last, with a slow, sobbing 
breath, she raised her head. 

“Oh, Hannah, I want father!” she said. “I want father!” 

Hannah drew her closer to her broad shoulder. 
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“Whisht now!” she murmured, tenderly, “ whisht now! Sure, 
he’s betther off. Sure, he’s betther off.” 
But Clodagh’s mind was too agitated te take comfort. With a 


change of mental attitude she altered her physical position, freeing 
herself abruptly from Hannah’s embrace. 

“Hannah,” she cried, suddenly, “ Mr. Milbanke wants me to 
marry him. And I won’t! I can’t! I wont!” 

Hannah’s eyes narrowed sharply. But whatever her emotion, she 
checked it, and bent over her charge with another caress. 

“Sure you won’t, of course, my lamb. Who'd be askin’ you?” 

“ No one.” 

“Thin why would you be frettin’ yourself?” 

“I’m not fretting myself. Only—” 

“Only what?” 

‘* “Only— Oh, nothing, nothing—” With a distressed movement 
Clodagh pushed back her hair from her forehead. Then she turned 
to the old servant afresh. “ Hannah,” she demanded, “ why does 
he want to marry me? Why does he want to?” 

Hannah was silent for a space; then her shrewd, ugly face 
puckered into an expression of profound wisdom. 

“ Men are quare,” she said, oracularly. “The oulder, the quarer. 
Maybe he’s thinkin’ of himself in the matther; but maybe ”"—her 
voice dropped impressively—“ maybe, Misa Clodagh, ‘tis the way 
he’s thinkin’ of you—” 

“What do you mean?” Clodagh asked. 

“Mane?” Hannah turned away, and, picking up a poker, began 
softly to rake the ashes from the fire. “Sure, what would I be 
manin’?” 

“ But you mean something else. What is it?” 


At last the old servant turned, as though pressed beyond endur- 


ance. 
“Well,” she said, with seeming reluctance, “maybe he'd be 
thinkin’ *twould be aisier for wan of the Asshlins to be drawin’ 
out of her husband’s pocket than to be—” 

(Continued on page 956.) 
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Correspondence 


THE QUESTION OF LARGE FAMILIES 


New YorkK, June 12, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In an article in your issue of May 13, Mr. A. 8. Williams 
attempts to refute an article of mine which you published 
April 15. In reality both he and Mr. Henry J. Stevens, in a 
_ letter published May 27, have attempted to answer the title, “ Are 


Large Families Useless?” rather than the article itself. To the 
question of the title, Mr. Stevens’s answer, “ It Depends,” is amply 


sufficient—it does depend. But the purpose of the article has lit- 
tle relation to that title. What I have attempted to prove is that 
the community is not benefited by the children of the superin- 
tellectual class, and that therefore they should rather praise than 
criticise their tendency to remain childless, 

Mr. Williams agrees with me that the offspring of this class 
has.always shown a tendency to be disadvantageous to society; 
and, as he points out, people who are childless are the only losers 
by this fact. Ought the community to discredit this form of un- 
selfishness? Perhaps Mr. Williams is right in saying that it is 
inconsiderate to blame our remote ancestors for our own short- 
comings; but certainly without their connivance we should not 
be here. If an unfit person refrains from becoming a parent there 
is little danger of his becoming a grandparent against his‘ will. 

One interesting sentence deserves repetition: “ The cultured will 
never overrun the world, while the vicious may, and but for the 
laws of nature would.” Does Mr. Williams contemplate the pos- 
sibility of a temporary suspension of the “laws of nature” (un- 
specified), so that: they may? Are these laws immutable, or do 
they suspend themselves like our criminal code? I cannot agree 
that this pessimistic view has any basis. The “idle and vicious ” 
are a diminishing percentage, and they do not tend to leave de- 
scendants. 

As to France now: It seems to me a highly moral, intelligent, 
altruistic thing for that country to do—to care for its mod- 
erate family at home, rather than to increase the trouble of the 
world by turning into the highroad of nations a countless brood 
begotten in selfishness and unwisdom. Are Italy and Russia, which 
fill the sweatshops of New York with their progeny, to be thanked 
for the gift? A recent statement of Henry James, which is quoted 
in an English paper, is worth repeating in this connection: 

“ The falling birth-rate shows that the people are beginning to 
think for themselves. It is the ultimate, satisfactory solution of 
all our social troubles and labor difficulties. Large families to 
the working classes are an inexpressible burden, and the over- 
stocked labor-market leads to poverty, degeneracy, and crime. The 
falling birth-rate is the best news of our time.” 

The statement that the weak in body, mind, character, or purse 
should remain childless does not need to be proved—we all admit 
it. What I maintain is that the superintellectual are unsuccess- 
ful parents, and should be also classed with these. 

I am, sir, MarTua 8S. BENSLEY. 


THE DEFINITION OF A “GENTLEMAN ” 


IIUNTSVILLE, TEXAS, June 14, 1905. 
To the Editor-of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,.—The comments of your correspondent in the WEEKLY of 
the 10th inst. relative to the definition of the word gentleman 
call to mind the closing words of the Hon. John Hay’s memorial 
address on William McKinley. 

As I have not a copy of that address at hand I am unable to 
give its wording, but as well as I remember, Mr. Hay, after ex- 
pressing the opinion that McKinley’s name would be linked to 
those of Washington and Lincoln in American history, concludes 
by saying, “ And in his death taught the world how a gentleman 
ean die.” 

The use of gentleman in this connection seems to me inappro- 
priate. For that word’ is used in many senses, and most of them 
are not essentially complimentary. The meaning of the word as 
used in the address (“a man of education, high principles, 
courtesy, and kindness”), while not exceptional, is not the or- 
dinary meaning, and one must stop to think before one can decide 
what is really intended to be expressed. 


I am, sir, E. N. JoHNson. 


INTERVIEWING 


New York, June 15, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Permit me to protest with sufficient and I trust not undue 
vigor against a statement in a recent issue, to the effect that 
when American women become newspaper “ interviewers” they 
are prone to “drop lower” than American men interviewers. I 
am not a journalist myself; and admitting at the outset that I 
have no statistical facts to present, nothing, indeed, but a very 
general information, a love of fair play, a desire to defend the 
undefended, to offer as a basis of my plea, I trust I shall thus 
assume an attitude ignorant, naive, humble, and therefore all- 
womanly, enough to lead the most masculine editor to regard me 
with gracious attention. By a process of lucid feminine logic I, 
therefore, begin by contradicting you. It is not so. Not by any 


means. When I recall the many interviews I have observed rather 
than read, indubitably written by men, who predominate in large 
numbers on the American press; when 1 remember the miles of 
journalistic “slush,” ladled up daily in our own New York news- 
papers touching talks with thieves, blackmailers, and murderers— 
which represent, I-am credibly informed, very largely the work of 


men—I wonder upon what foundation you set up your ill-pro- . 
And who, oh, who, has 


rtioned scorn of women interviewers. 
forgotten the fact exploited by a really able and noted man jour- 
nalist during the last Presidential campaign, that Judge Alton 
B. Parker of sacred memory was addicted to the consumption of 
buttermilk pop? Even the lowest-dropping woman interviewer 
would have been saved by Providence from mentioning that in- 
nocuous beverage under the circumstances. If eminent men _jour- 
nalists, selected for special service in so important a mission as 
that of impressing the sensitive American brain with an inform- 
ing and dignified picture of an unknown Presidential candidate 
and nominee, descend to what ought henceforth to be known as 
the, “ Buttermilk Pop Interview,” what can be expected of that 
mere, ordinary, casual-brained creature known as woman—“ one 
of whom I am, dear sir, which”? Sir, an editor should possess 
the far-famed judicial mind. He should weigh carefully the state- 
ments which are sent forth under his sign and seal,—and particu- 
larly should he be restrained in his remarks about women. Yon, 
sir, berate the English for judging all our women by a few, and 
yet permit yourself to fall inte the same error. May I suggest 
that the finest course for the American man to pursue is to err 
only in favor of his most devoted comrade and loyal admirer, the 
American woman? I am, sir, 

MARGARET BUCKINGHAM. 


THE NEW NORTH 


Los ANGELES County, CAL., June 4, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I read with great satisfaction your articie, “The New 
North,” in the WEEKLY of May 27. But there is one word in the 
first quotation for the article by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie in the 
South Atlantic Quarterly for April which many liberal thinkers 
may regard as conveying an impression not historically accurate. 
Mr. Mabie states that the New North stands for “A complete, 
honest, and sincere recognition that the ‘Old South’ was as high- 
minded, disinterested, and conscientious as the Old North.” 

As a Union soldier in the civil war I understood the motive of 
the Old North to be to preserve the Union formed by the Consti- 
tution, and, incidentally, to free it from the dangers of slavery. 

As I understood the motive of the Old South it was to preserve 
the reserved rights of the States under the compact called a con- 
stitution, and, incidentally to maintain the institution of slavery. 

The value of property in slaves, estimated at five hundred million 
dollars, would seem to have been a minor motive influencing the 
action of the “ Old South,” which, to the extent of that influence, 
does not appear to have been as disinterested as the action of the 
“Old North.”—(“ Platform, No Humbug.” ) 

To show how completely my own sentiments, and those of many 
Union veterans, coincide with those quoted from the article of 
Mr. Mabie and your comments thereon, I take the liberty to en- 
close to you a copy of an address delivered when such sentiments 
were unfortunately not as popular as they are with a younger 
generation, to whom magnanimity is an easier virtue than it then 


was to us. I am, sir, 
O. H. LAGRANGE. 


THE ATTRACTIVE WOMAN 


New York, June 19, 1905. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Srr—In a discussion among some friends recently we were in 
dispute as to the four requisite qualities to be found in the finest 
type of woman. A thought that these were the necessary charms: 
1. A sense of religion; 2. An affectionate disposition; 3. A high 
reverence for maternity; and 4. Docility of temperament. On the 
other hand, B required: 1. Beauty; 2. High spirits; 3. Intelligence ; 
and 4. An affectionate disposition. B reminded A that he had 
not asked for intelligence in his perfect woman, to which A re- 
plied that he didn’t require it. B laughed this attitude of mind to 
scorn, and said that he knew a case at that moment in which 
such a woman as A described was slowly boring her husband to 
death, and actually driving him from home by her inanity—the 
case being all the harder for the husband because he realized, and 
appreciated the good points of his wife. A retorted by saying that 
he knew a case in which such an intelligent and high-spirited 
woman as B described had turned her home topsyturvy by know- 
ing more than her husband did—that the husband had been slow- 
ly but surely relegated to the background, and the wife’s “af- 
fectionate disposition.” instead of being dutifully concentrated 
upon her husband and family, had gone abroad for its satisfaction, 
and expended itself upon man and woman kind generally. The 
argument was of the sort that came to no end, and it was agreed 
that the question would be sent to the editorial tribunal for set- 
tlement, in the hope that a formula for “the perfect woman” 

might be evolved. I am, sir, ss 
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Exact Time by Telephone 


WuiLe time signals have been distributed 
by telegraph for many years and also by 
wireless telegraphy more recently, it is only 
lately that use has been made of the tele- 
phone for this purpose. The idea was put 
into practical application in France, where, 
at the request of the Chambre Syndicale 
de VHorologie of Paris, experiments were 
made by the observatory of the Bureau des 
Longitudes. The work was so successful in 
the trials made in Paris that it was de- 
cided to extend it to the whole French tele- 
phone system. As the object is to transmit 
the signals with considerable exactness a 
verbal signal would not answer, so a micro- 
phone was arranged whereby each beat of 
the pendulum of a standard clock in the 
observatory could be heard in the receiver. 
By a prearranged system of omitting a cer- 
tain number of beats, or other arrangement 
of the signals, it is possible to identify a 
given signal as true noon. The method is 
not only most useful for watchmakers and 
regulators of chronometers, nearly all of 
whom enjoy telephone service, but for nav- 
igators, who by simply having telephone con- 
nection either at the wharf or at an anchor- 
age buoy can regulate their chronometers 
while in port by an observatory standard. 
This was done in the case of a French war- 
ship at Brest with an accuracy of between 
.l and .2 of a second. As it is perfectly 
feasible to connect any telephone circuit in 
this way there is no reason why the system 
should not be widely used. 


Our Trade with Germany 


TWENTY-ONE articles, or groups of arti- 
cles, having each a total value of $1,000,000 
or over, were imported into the United 
States from Germany during the past fiscal 
year; and twenty articles, having a total 
value of $1,000,000 or over each, were ex- 
ported to Germany during the same period. 
Manufactured articles, chiefly iron and 
steel, silk manufactures, chemicals, cotton 
goods, earthenware, furs and furskins, and 
toys, comprise the principal importations 
into the United States from Germany. Of 
our exportations to Germany, raw cotton 
contributes more than one-half of the total, 
its share in 1904 being $109,000,000 out of 
a total export of $215,000,000. But few 
manufactured articles appear in the list of 
cur principal exportations to Germany. 


Printers’ Humor 


“T. P.” has collected some amusing™ in- 
stances of printers’ errors, contributed by 
well-known authors. An English woman 
novelist, he says, tells of the mistake of a 
printer who made one of her characters say 
that “she stuffed papa into the grate, and 
soon there was a merry blaze.” What she 
wrote was “paper.” A _ translation of 
— Ich grolle nicht, which should have 
read, 

“Saw the fell serpent round thy heart 
entwine,” 

informed the reader that the author “saw 

the sea-serpent entwine,” ete. 

Mr. E. Murray Gilchrist tells of a passage 
in an uncorrected proof which read as fol- 
lows: “ With the intent of improving her 
grandchildren’s moral character, the pious 
old lady would recite every evening terse 
passages from the masterpieces of Boc- 
eaccio.” The author had referred to Bogat- 
sky, author of an old-fashioned religious 
manual on conduct. 

W. W. Jacobs writes: 

“The most amusing error in my case was 
made by a typist. I was describing the emo- 
tions of a man in a country lane coming 
in the dawn upon another man walking 
about tied to a chair. F wrote that ‘.. . 
he was undecided whether it was a mon- 
strosity or an apparition’; the typist ren- 
dered it ‘. . . he was undecided whether it 
was a monstrosity or a battle-ship.’” 

An Australian writer who described a fight 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


with a big fish in an Australian lake wrote, 
“I lived over those tense moments again 
and again,” was made to say that he “ lied 
over those tense moments again and again.” 

To these recollections may be added the 
experience of a writer who, in describing 
the “ Norse Sonata” of a certain composer, 
was made to refer to the work in print as a 
“horse sonata.” 


The Horrors of War 


- Tue old gentleman in the smoking-car 
was declaring vehemently that, in his 
opinion, war was a disgrace to civilization. 
“War,” he exclaimed, “is an abomination, 
a blot on the universe!” Upon which he 
rose and left the car. 

“ The old man seems to feel pretty strong- 
ly on the subject,” said one of the passen- 
gers. “Has he lost some near relative 
through war.” 

“ Yes,” answered a friend, “ his wife’s first 
husband.” 


Families Supplied 


AunTIE (to her young niece). “ Guess 
what I know, Mary—there’s a little baby 
brother up-stairs! He came this morning 
when you were asleep.” 

Mary. “Did he? Then I know who 
brought him—it was the milkman.” — 

Auntie. “ What do you mean, Mary?” 

Mary. “ Why, I looked at the sign on his 
cart yesterday, and it said ‘ Families sup- 
plied daily.’ ” 


Apvice to Moruers.—Mrs. Winstow's Soorninc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child softens the gums, allays all Fon cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—{Adv.] 


FRESH MILK 
is always obtainable. Boroen’s Eacte Branp Conpvensep 
Miia is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined with the finest 
grade of granulated sugar. For sale at your grocers. Avoid 
unknown brands.—[Adv.| 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Cuitpraen will take Prso’s Cure without objection, because 
its taste is pleasant. At druggists. 25c.—lAdv.] 


IN COLONEL’S TOWN 


Things Happen. 


From the home of the famous ‘“Keyhnel 
Keeyartah of Cartersville,” away down South, 
comes an enthusiastic letter about Postum. 

‘“‘T was in very delicate health, suffering from 
indigestion and a nervous trouble so severe that I 
could hardly sleep. The doctor ordered me to dis- 
continue the use of the old kind of coffee, which 
was like poison to me, producing such extreme 
disturbance that I could not control myself. But 
such was my love for it that I could not get my 
own consent to give it up for some time, and con- 
tinued to suffer, till my father one day brought 
home a package of Postum Food Coffee. 

“I had the new food drink carefully prepared 
according to directions, and gave it a fair trial. It 
proved to have a rich flavor, and made a healthy, 
wholesome, and delightful drink. To my taste 
the addition of cream greatly improves it. 

“My health began to improve as soon as the 
drug effect of the old coffee was removed and the 
Postum Coffee had time to make its influence felt. 
My nervous troubles were speedily relieved, and 
the — which the old goffee drove from my 
pillow always came to soothe and strengthen me 
after [ had drunk Postum. In a very short time 
I began to sleep better than I had for years before. 
I have now used Postum Coffee for several years, 
and like it better and find it more beneficial than 
when I first began. It is an unspeakable joy to be 
relieved of the old distress and sickness.”” Name 
given by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in each pkg. 
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Whole Wheat 
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SHREDS 
LIFE 


@ Stomach comfort is stomach 
satisfaction — and stomach sat- 
isfaction spells Success. Pure 
food, pure air, good digestion 


Age. In 


Shredded 


Biscuit 
and Lriscuit 


you have all the tissue-building 
elements of the whole wheat 
grain cooked and drawn into 
fine, porous shreds. They are 
retained and assimilated by 
the stomach when it rejects 
all other food. They are 
“Shreds of Life” for the dys- 
peptic, for the convalescent, 
indoor man and the 
outdoor man. 

@ We can not tell you all 
about Shredded Whole Wheat 
in a magazine column, how it is 
made, why it is shredded, why 
it is the cleanest, purest and 
most nutritious cereal food in 
the world. We have told this 
story in our beautiful new 
booklet, “ Shreds of Life,” con- 
taining twenty-five half-tone 
engravings showing our plant 
and process. It is sent free 
for the asking. 


q Slightly warmed in the 
oven and served with hot 
or cold milk or cream 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
is delicious for any meal. 
It makes most palatable 
combinations with fresh 
fruits or vegetables. 


q Try TRISCUIT, the shredded wheat 
cracker, as a toast with butter, cheese 
or preserves. 
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Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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The Modern Mystery Tale 


By Lee F. Hartman 


far-reaching popularity of 

what, for want of a_ better 

classification, loosely 

denominated the * de- 

siory, is deserving 
of comment in an age when fiction, 
has burst forth in an uncertain and 
bewildering variety of types more or 
less tentative and ineffectual. We are 
familiar with stories exploiting rustic 
tvpes of character —the b’-gosh 
novel,” as it has been flippantly, but 
not inaptly, termed; every nook and 
corner of our. diversified land—strag- 
vling village, backwoods settlement, 
or railway junction—has in turn con- 
tributed its “local color” to the 
furbishing of some tale fondly ex- 
pected to capture the fancy of the 
fickle public; we have endured a great 
host of “ historical” novels, in which 
the historical element has often been 
an uncertain and misleading qual- 
ity: we know the “society” tale 
which attempts to picture fashion- 
able life, the “ political” novel, and 
the hybrid romance of The Prisoner 
of Zenda type. It easy thus to 
enumerate various loose categories 
which nevertheless indicate certain 
persistent tendencies present-day 
fiction. From the contemporary 
view-point literature would seem to 
be groping blindly in almost frantic 
endeavor to find itself and its proper 
path of advance. It is constantly 
attempting “something new,” and 
consciously striving for originality 
through novelty of effect—an attitude 
which is perhaps to he attributed to 
the influence of the modern news- 
paper and its methods upon our lit- 
erature. Aside, however, from the 
question of these literary genres and 
their multiplicitv—if | may dignify | 
with so formal a term the uncertain and ephemeral bulk of mod- 
ern novels—the perennial interest in the“ detective ” story is some- 
thing to be noted among types of fiction that seemingly pall so 
quickly upon the public taste. 

The story of mystery covers a wide range in fiction. It is a far 
cry from the tales of Poe or Stevenson to the “dime novel” in 
the hands of the street urchin; but it is not unjust to link them 
thus together. The fascination of The Suicide Club or The Gold 
Bug for the discriminating reader is akin to that which Dead- 
wood Dick or Nick Carter has for the newsboy. Classic and 
cheap yvellow-back alike appeal to that deep-seated sense of wonder 
that is as old as humanity itself. To this sense of wonder, ever 
keenly alert to the mysterious and inexplicable, we may attribute 
the beginnings of all imaginative work—the myths of classic 
lands that have enriched all subsequent literature. This same 
spell of wonderment is as strong to-day as it was among primitive 
peoples. The spirit of progress has denuded the magic forests of 
Thessaly and Crete, but we have learned to conjure ingeniously 
with the complexities. of -our own civilization, and the modern 
mystery tale is the result. 

The mystery element enters to a greater or less degree into 
fiction of every kind. Indeed, it is the base of all literary interest. 
Primarily, we read a story “to see how it comes oul.” and. other 
things being equal, the story in which the element of suspense by 
deft construction and subtle shaping is most successfully main- 
tained will be the most universally satisfying and popular. The 
mystery tale of to-day is a story in which the element of sus- 
pense is deliberately enlarged and emphasized until it dominates 
every other consideration in the story. Characterization, atmosphere, 
emotional values, all become subordinated to the great business 
of plot development. The marshalling of incident, the succession 
of climaxes in crescendo order, the cumulative sweep of the narra- 
tive while the secret of the outcome is carefully withheld, is the 
affair here. Like a periodic sentence of Titanic size, the tale is 
unrolled until with the concluding paragraphs the meaning of all 
that has gone before is made clear. 

[ have said above, that, aside from other and more important 
literary considerations, the interest in plot is the most elementary 
and universal. It requires no cultivation of taste on the part of 
the reader: its appreciation is instinctive. Consequently, the de- 
tective story has a great advantage over higher and more subtle 
forms of fiction in making a popular appeal. Its meaning lies 
unmistakably on its face; the multitude can enjoy it without in- 
struction, and it satisfies the humblest cravings of the imagina- 
tion. 

The exploits of Sherlock Holmes naturally suggest themselves 
as the foremost example in recent fiction of the popular detective 
tale. Mr. Conen Dovle, without conscious design perhaps, brought 
to bear upon his werk a humanizing element in the character of 
the great detective. In dilating upon the personal foibles and 


Is 


Frederick Trevor Hill 
Author of “ The Accomplice ” 


habits of the man, he created a real 
character which vitalized and trans- 


figured the mystery problems or 
inductive reasonings which the 


stories would have represented with 
Holmes left out. The successful re- 
sult of this happy combination of in- 
terests is a matter of household 
knowledge. Obviously, then, the 
story of mystery must offer a tempt- 
ing foundation to the modern novel- 
writer. Upon no other base can he 
build so confident of popular acclaim: 
and, given some humanizing element, 
like the personality of Sherlock 
Holmes, or a master power of convince- 
ingness and atmosphere, as exhibited 
in The Suicide Club, or of subtle 
analysis and induction as manifested 
in The Geld Bug, the result from the 
standpoint of popular success can 
hardly be in doubt. 

It is the love element which has 
come prominently forward nowadays 
in mystery tales, and one cannot but 
wonder if it has not come some- 
what tardily, so universal is its 
place in modern fiction. The mystery 
tale which embodies a love-story as 
well is admirably instanced in a new 
novel, entitled The Accomplice, from 
the pen of Frederick Trevor Hill. 
wherein we find the unravelling of 
crime and the entangling of hearts 
carried on in novel association. 

But the chief claim of The Accom- 
plice to uniqueness lies in the stand- 
point from which the story is told. A 
mysterious crime has been committed. 
We do not, however, share the expe- 
riences of a detective summoned to 
wrestle with the problem. Months 
have passed; the case has come to 
trial, and with the foreman of the 
; jury, who tells the story in first per- 
son, we are abruptly impanclled and given our first inklings of the 
charge against the young woman on trial for murdering her em- 
ployer. Step by step the perplexing, mystifying details of the 
crime are brought out as the lawyers for prosecution and defence 
clash in combat, and from the jury-box we wender and hesitate. 
the mystery growing more and more inexplicable, the question of 
the defendant’s innocence continually more baffling. 

There are delays and brief adjournments in the proceedings, 
when the story is free to go beyond the court-room, but these de- 
partures never constitute mere digressions. Our hero, the fore- 
man. has adventures of his own while at large, and chances upon 
outside evidence which enlightens yet at the same time bewilders 
him in his opinions, greatly complicating the situation. At length. 
in a powerful climax, the foreman of the jury is suddenly called 
to the witness-stand by the prosecution, and the reader, like the 
crowd in the court-room, breathlessly rises to his feet. 

The ethics of the commentator forbid revealing the ultimate out- 
come of the plot he discusses, and assuredly even the slightest 
hint as to the guilty person or the “accomplice” in this story 
would mar the enjoyment and surprises in a captivating tale. 
Let it suffice to say that the reader will remain mystified up to 
the very end of the volume, unless he takes an underhand ad- 
vantage of the author and peep at the closing pages,—an un- 
gentlemanly trick and the height of literary bad manners. We 
venture the opinion that the rashest attempt to guess where the 
guilt lies is prone to fail, so skilfully is the solution withheld until 
the final cvrtain. 

As a relief from the tense, exciting scenes in the court-room, a 
pretty love-tale occupies the lighter moments of the story, in which 
the young foreman of the jury is again the protagonist. It should 
be understood that Mr. Lambert is a young man, a recluse living 
apart from the village community, and a scholar of Persian poetry. 
Barhara Frayne is a typical village lass, belonging to the “ first 
family ” of the town, but whole-souled and charmingly unconven- 
tional, overflowing with good spirits and vaguely cognizant of Mr. 
Lambert’s scholarly attainments in thinking him the foremost 
student of Per&ian’ pottery. So much in evidence of her happy, 
undiscriminating turn of mind. She is a breath from the country- 
side. redolent of wild rose and honeysuckle. In brief, Cupid’s 
leading-strings get tangled up with the formidable red tape o the 
court-room in delightful fashion, adding a piquant element of 
charm to this unique tale. If the reader has conceived the pro- 
cedure of law courts to be a dull affair, Mr. Hill’s book will speed- 
ily disillusionize him. while the lover of detective stories will re- 
joice to learn that there are still unfathomed possibilities in his 
favorite kind of literature. In various ways Mr. Hill has shown 
marked originality and ingenuity in handling his theme. Un- 
questionably, The Accomplice must rank as a novel of mystery 
along lines new and refreshing to fiction—a detective story with 
the detective left out. 
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A Business Man’s View of 
Panama 


By J. D. Rockwell 


A rew days ago one of our newspapers 
told of a “ stampede” of employees on the 
isthmus to escape the “epidemic” of yel- 
low fever, and in another section of the same 
paper there was an illustrated article on the 
-ity of Panama, describing its great beauty, 
and stating that “it will not be long be- 
fore Panama will rival Havana as a health 
resort,” 

It is not strange under these circum- 
stances that the most of us have misgivings 
us to the real conditions. I was recently 
compelled to reside in Panama for a month. 
{ say “compelled,” for no one, not having 
business, employment, or ties of some kind 
to hold him there, would stay any longer 
than he had to. Panama is not and never 
will be a “ health resort.” And this is not 
due to extraordinary prevalence of disease, 
nor to the many hardships incidental to ex- 
istence in a tropical country, but to the 
infense heat, 


Panama Not a Health Resort 


Still, while not a health resort, Panama, 
for the tropics, may be made an endurable 
place to live in. It is not as beautiful or 
well kept as Havana. The buildings are 
not as iarge, well made, or as comfortable, 
but with improved sanitary conditions it is 
very probable that the hotels of Panama will 
at least equal those of Cuba, while at pres- 
ent the food served in Panama is more pal- 
atable. to an American than that served in 
Havana. There is little that is attractive 
in the city. The streets are narrow, badly 
paved, though clean, thanks to the Amer- 
icans, and there is no water-supply or sew- 
erage system, although both are being in- 
troduced. It seems odd to go to bed in 
the best hotel by candle-light. Soon, how- 
ever, there will be an electric-light plant, 
and another ice-plant, for as it is now the 
city is left days at a time without ice at 
uny price. There are no street - railroads, 
although there was one some years ago, 
which was discontinued from lack of use; 
there are no theatres, and absolutely no 
form of amusement since the discontinuance 
of bull-fighting. 


The Vigilant Police 


The hotels are closed every night at 
about eleven o'clock, and after that hour a 
belated guest gains admission only through 
« sleepy watchman. The streets at night 
are quiet, deserted, and dark. The 
cabs, driven for the most part by Jamaican 
darkies, and drawn by little burros, must 
stop on the stroke of twelve, fare or no fare, 
unless the driver has a special permit to 
be out after that hour. After dark, too, the 
police are particularly vigilant. One eve- 
ning lately an American was going home 
with a package of laundry. He was stopped 
by a policeman, who pointed to the bundle, 
hut as neither understood the other, he was 
hustled to the sergeant, and after explana- 
tion was allowed to proceed. He was scarce- 
ly out on the street again when he was 
arrested by another policeman and the same 
performance was repeated. This happened 
several times, until the sergeant, finally be- 
coming tired. of seeing the man with the 
laundry so often, issued a written permit, 
which enabled him to carry it home with- 
out further interference. 


A City Without “ Graft” 


But these city police are well meaning, 
and they know absolutely nothing about 
uraft. As one of the American Canal Zone 
}olice put it, and he had had experience in 
the States, “ They don’t even Know enough 


to get their peanuts for nothing.” In fact, 
there is very little room for graft. Prostitu- 


(ion is licensed by the government, and there 
is no form of gambling except the Panama 
lottery, which does a flourishing business, 
and has the sole concession by the govern- 
ment. It is odd that this lottery is located 
on the ground-floor of the bishop’s private 
residence, but it is said that the bishop is 
vne of the largest stockholders. Every 
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Will it be like this?—Cleveland Plain Dealer, Shifting the balancee—N. Y. World, 
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The new Scandinavian Half- 
Crown.— Washington Evening Star, 


All aboard for our new suburb to the East.— | A new réle for the old bird.—The Siour 
Chicago Inter-Occan, City Journal. 
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King Alfonso (touring Europe). “ This 
is easy. When I get home I’m going to 
be married.”—Sioux City Journal. 


Horrors of war along the Atlantic 
coast,—NSt, Paul Pioneer Press. 


Anticipating Japan’s desire for the Philip- 
pines.—littsburg Pest. 
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one has a ticket. One chance costs twenty 
cents, or ten cents our money, and poor fam- 
ilies go without food to save the price of 
one or more tickets, while the rich: will 
regularly set aside a certain sum each week 
to be invested in the lottery. Tickets worth 
$10,000 Panamanian money are issued each 
week, but only about $6000 is returned in 
prizes. The “bank” keeps the $4000. 

When one has lived in the East long 
enough to see and understand the workings 
of city and State employees, one cannot but 
marvel at the honesty, efficienéy, and sin- 
cerity of the Canal Zone employees, who 
seem to be there to work with the most that 
is in them and not merely to draw their 
salaries, even though the government is their 
paymaster. We know by reputation the 
(jovernor, the chief engineer, and the chief 
sanitary. officer, and we know that they are 
qualified for their work. But we do not 
know of the many lieutenants and sub- 
ordinates of these men who are eminently 
well chosen for the places they fill. The 
health office of Panama, for instance, a 
most trying position, is filled by Dr. de 
Obarrio, of Panamanian parentage, who was 
educated in the States and at Heidelberg, 
and later had much experience in the States 
in hospital practice. The health officer of 
Colon, Dr. Wheeler, was educated at Dart- 
mouth, practised in the States, was health 
ollicer in the Philippines, with our army, 
und is now, under the direction of Colonel 
Gorgas, in charge of one of the most diffi- 
cult of modern sanitary problems, that at 
Colon, where there has been some fever re- 
cently, where there is no sewerage or 
water- supply system, and no_ practical 
method of disposing of street cleanings or 
garbage. 


A Dangerous Class 

Of course along the Zone one will en- 
counter men who may be classed as ad- 
venturers, but they are few. By far the 
most dangerous class to the interests of the 
eanal are those unsophisticated young men 
who have taken the civil-service examina- 
tions in the States, and knowing nothing 
of the conditions they will encounter or 
of the nature of the country, take ship 
with the idea that tropical lands are of 
“milk and honey,” and that there are vast 
opportunities ahead for enterprising young 
Americans. Panama is not a land of milk 
and honey, neither are there opportunities 
to speak of. Consequently, the young man, 
who may never have been away from home 
before, becomes discouraged. It is hot, and 
he doesn’t like the food, and maybe he has 
to sleep with two or three other men in the 
same room and under the same mosquito 
canopy. So he-takes the next ship for home, 
and on the pier he tells the reporters that 
Panama is the “ worst place ever,” that it 
is full of fever, and that it isn’t a fit 
place for a white man to live in. And 
then the public gets a new scare in the 
papers, 

| am not saying that the Canal Zone is 
a good place to live in, for it is not. But 
the young man, before going, should take 
into recognition the fact that the building 
of a big canal through open country must 
necessarily entail some hardship. Colonel 
Wallace said, in a recent issue of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, that civil engineers in our own 
West have endured much more hardship 
than will be likely in Panama. Con- 
(itions are improving constantly. New 
and modern quarters are being built for 
the employees, and the much-dreaded yellow 
fever is not prevalent. There have been only 
about sixty cases since last July, and as in 
this disease the chances are sixty per cent. 
in favor of recovery, the death-rate among 
‘000 employees is not alarmingly high. 


Residence Unknown 


First Citizen. “That new neighbor of 
ours, Mrs. Jones, seems an ill-natured sort.” 

SECOND CITIZEN. “ How so?” 

First Crrizen. “ Why, I called her up on 
the telephone yesterday, and asked her if she 
had any idea where her husband was stay- 
o, and she rang off without answering 
ne. 


Seconp Cririzen. “I don’t wonder—he’s 
dead.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


A New Declaration of Independence 
That's what the Garrett Wine Ladel stands for, 


It frees America from dependence upon foreign 
countries for its wines. The American people have 
found that here at home is grown the finest wine 
grape in the world—the Scu 

This grape, under the cafeful processes in vogue 
for a century at the Garrett Winery, produces un- 
rivalled wines, such as thé rare Virginia Dare, a 
moderately sweet white’ vintage, unapproached by 
even the choicest Tkays of Hungary. 

The Garrett labél is also a guarantee of quality 
and purity, 
it frees you fromj all dangers of wine adulteration. 
It makes ws responsi 
it frees you from\the bondage of tea and coffee. It 
will furnish an adequat@ food supply for starved nerves. 
We can without pea Berson recommend the adoption of 
Garrett’s Wines as staple food for the home table. 4 
Read an interesting discussiog of this subject in our booklet— 


“The Art of Serdjng Wine’ —Sent Free, 


sérve wines correciy; gives valuable recipes for many delicious beverages: 
" ** Rocahontas” and other pure, wholesome wines. It is a book 
address. If he will not supply you with Garrett's Wines, 


GARRETT & CO. (Pigseer Americ 507 Berkley Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


St. Louis, Mo. EsTaBLiIsHEn 1835. San Francisco, Cal. 


| Tie Rise and Progress of the 


Standard Oil Company 


By GILBERT HOLLAND MONTAGUE 


This is a scholarly and accurate study of the Standard Oil Company, from its beginning in 1865 till its con- 
trol in 1878 of ninety-five per cent. of the entire oil business of the United States, and thence down to the 
present time. ‘The story of this gigantic trust reads like a tale of magic, and is of profound interest even to 


the casual reader. 
| Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
PIPTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER"’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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| Telle when, where and how to 
| worth having. Sent free for your wi . 
we will and pay delivery charges. \ 
We insist upon refunding your money if you are not satisifgj, whether you buy from us or your déaler. Write to-day, | 
| 
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TheWorlds Best Experts 
Pronounce It TheBest. 


Gold Medals 


Chica Orl ri 


Grand 
St.Louis Worlds Fair: 


VALUABLE 
INFORMATION. 
PERTAINING 

TO OIL 


A new, free, copyrighted 
book, by OttoG. Tague, Editor 
of The Oi/ News, the recog- 
nized oil organ, will be mailed 
to any address. 

This book gives detailed in- 
formation f persons in- 

terested in oil shOwld have. It 
tells how leases arg obtained; 
how companieg sfould be or- 
ganized; how gompanies in 
Which stockholders lost 


money di g the past three 
years Ww rzanized and 
mismanage@:*how money 


was lost; the only manner in 
which oi] can be produced 
profitably: the percentage of 
profits; gives data as to cost 
of obtaining leases, drilling 
wells and operating same—in 
fact, contains reliable in- 
formation that leaves the 
reader fully posted on the production of pe- 
troleum and the profits to be made therefrom, 


THIS BOOK IS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
A postal-card will bring it. It offers nothing for 


sale, but is given as a souvenir for the purpose of 
increasing the patronage of News. 


OTTO G. TAGUE, 


Eviror “Tink Ort News,” 
311 Opera House Btk., Lima, O., U.S.A. 


~ WhenYou Go 


to the 


LEWIS and CLARK 
EXPOSITION 


at Portland, Oregon, 


Juoc 1- October 15, you will want to travel in 
the full enjoyment of modern 


Service - System - Safety 


C Just tell the man who writes out your ticket 


to make it read via the 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL. 

C The very special rate of $56.50 round-trip 
from Chicago and free stop over at Yellowstcne 
National Park, willinterest you. Ask your near- 


est Railroad Agent, or write to 

JAS. C. POND 
Pullman Sleepers General Passenger Agent 
Cafe Parlor Cars MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


rea> The Accomplice 


RAILWAY 
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July Fourth 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


A Paean and a Warning 


SPREAD your bunting, hang your wreaths, 
Let your banners be unfurled. 
Shout until the welkin seetlies 
All about the deafened world. 
Get your old-time speeches out, 
Cheer until you split the skies, 
But be careful, while you spout, 
Of your eyes. 


Drag the ancient cannon forth, 
Load it to the muzzle’s brim; 
Let the East, South, West, and North 
Echo with its blim-blam-blim! 
Let the crackers hiss and spit, 
Rocket-sticks come down kerplunk, 
But be careful how you sit 
On the punk. 


Let the Roman candles flare 

All the darkened heavens through; 
Let the mortars fill the air 

Full of stars red, white, and blue. 
Let the fluent red lights flow, 

Dimming both the moon and sun, 
But be careful how yeu blow 

Down your gun! 


Roar, rejoice, and speechify! 

Go through all the bag of tricks 
With which now we glorify 

Heroes of old Seventy-six! 
But no matter what your glee 

’Mid the roar of bursting bombs 
Careful, O most careful be 

Of your thumbs! 


Liberty a blessing is 
Worthy to be glorified ; 

Worthy of the ffery whiz 
Of a nation full of pride; 

Rut it seems a bauble vain, 
Empty, useless thing of chance, 


When there follows in its train 


An ambulance! 


Columbia Honors Mr. Howells 


In presenting William Dean Howells for 

the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
at Columbia University on June 14 Pro- 
fessor Harry Thurston Peck said: 
* “Mr. Prestipent.—It is most fitting that 
our university, which nearly three-quarters 
of a century ago inscribed upon its roll of 
honor the name of Washington Irving, 
should have continued to manifest from time 
to time its high appreciation of creative ef- 
fort in the sphere of letters and of art. I 
make sure, sir, that of all the distinguished 
men who have received the honor of this 
recognition from Columbia, and who in re- 
ceiving honor have conferred it, there has 
been none more worthy than he who comes 
to-day, if I may so describe him, as the am- 
bassador of literature to learning, and in 
whom both literature and learning are so 
happily exemplified. 

* It would be superfluous in me to enumer- 
ate in this presence his many titles to our 
admiration, whether as student and ex- 
positor of Italian poetry, as essayist, or as 
critic. When we speak his name we think 
first of all of what he has achieved in lit- 
erature through the medium of fiction. It 
is only in a narrow sense that we call it 
fiction. In a broader and more veracious 
sense, that fiction is as true as truth itself. 
Through it he has become, as it were, the 
interpreter of his own countrymen to them- 
selves. And he has been something more 
than this; for he has gone down beneath 
those purely superficial differences and pe- 
culiarities ‘which constitute the types that 
are called national, and has searched of the 
soul of that humanity which is universal. 

“To him it has been given unerringly to 
read the mind of man and, what is no less 
wonderful, the heart of woman; and he has 
done this, not in the spirit of Gallic cyni- 
cism, but with that kindliness of feeling, 
with all that fine sympathy and sanity, 
which mark the work of the great English 
masters with whose names his name is now 
inseparably linked. And, therefore, Mr. 
President, it is a most grateful duty to pre- 
sent to you for whatsoever academic honor 
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it may seem to you most fitting to bestow. 
one who is the most eminent as he is also 
the most loved of all living American men 
of letters—one who is critic, poet, psychol- 
ogist, and, above all else, consummate 
artist—William Dean Howells.” 


The Gambler 
(Continued from page 949.) 


But Clodagh interrupted. She turned sui. 
denly, her cheeks burning, her eyes ablaze. 

“Hannah!” she cried, in sharp, pained 
alarm. 

But Hannah had said her say. With her 
old, imperturbable gesture she turned once 
more to her task. 

“I know nothin’,” she murmured, obsti- 
nately. “If you’re wantin’ more, ask Mrs. 
Laurence.” 

For a while Clodagh stood, transfixed |v 
the idea presented to her mind. Then, action 
and certainty becoming suddenly indispensig 
ble, she turned on her heel. 

“Very well!” she said, tersely. 
well! If will ask Aunt Fan.” 

And with as scant ceremony as she had 
entered it, she swept out of the kitchen. 

With feet that scarcely felt the ground 
beneath them, Clodagh sped along the 
stone passages that led to the hall; and 
thence ascended to the bedrooms. Her senses 
were acutely alive, her mind alert with an 
unbearable apprehension. A new dread that. 
by the power of intuition, had almost be- 
come a certainty, impelled her forward with- 
out the conscious action of her will. With- 
out any hesitancy or indecision, she traversed 
the long corridor, and pausing before the 
room occupied by her aunt, knocked per- 
emptorily upon the door. 

After a moment’s wait Mrs. Asshlin’s 
querulous voice was raised in response. 

Clodagh instantly turned the handle and 
opened the door. 

“Aunt Fan,” she said, “I want to ask 
you something. Why should Mr. Milbanke 
bother about me—-about us?” 

Mrs. Asshlin made a gesture tantamount 
to shrugging her shoulders. 

“It is quite natural that Mr. Milbanke 
should be interested in you. He was your 
father’s oldest friend.” 

“Yes, ves.” Clodagh bent forward, un- 
controllably. “And, Aunt Fan, has father 
died poor? Has—has he left debts? That's 
what I want to know.” 

Mrs. Asshlin moved nervously in her chair. 

“ Well—” she stammered. “ Well—” 

“He has left debts?” 

“Well, yes. If you must know—he has.’ 

Clodagh caught her breath. 

“ Are the debts big?” 

“ Immense.” 

“Must the place go?” asked Clodagh, in 
an intensely quiet voice. 

“Yes. At least—” 

* What?” 

“It would have had to go, only—” 

“Only for what?” In her keen anxiety 
Clodagh stooped forward and laid her han! 
on her aunt’s shoulder. “ How will the debts 
be paid?” 

Mrs. Asshlin freed herself nervously from 
her niece’s hand. 

“Mr. Milbanke will pay them,” she said, 
impulsively. ‘Then instantly she checked her- 
self. “ Oh, what have I said?” she exclaimed. 
“Don’t pretend that I told you, Clodagh. 
He is so particular that you shouldn’t know. 
But Clodagh scarcely heard. Her han 
had dropped to her side, and she stood 
staring blankly at her aunt. 

“You mean to say that he’s going to pay 
father’s debts—our debts?” 

Ves.” 

“Then we'll owe him something we can 
never possibly repay!” 

Mrs. Asshlin drew herself up. 

“ Not exactly owe,” she corrected. “ It 1- 
an—an act of friendship. The Asshlins have 
never been indebted to any one for a favor. 
Of course Mr. Milbanke is a wealthy man: 
and it’s easy to be generous when you hav 
money—”’ 

She heaved a sigh. 

But Clodagh stood staring vacantly at the 
opposite wall. 

“It’s a debt all the same,” she said, after 
a long pause. “I suppose it is what father 
used to call a debt of honor.” 
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She spoke in a slow, mechanical voice; 
then, as if moved to action by her train of 
thought, she turned without waiting for her 
uunt’s comment and walked out of the room. 

Traversing the corridor, she descended the 
-tairs and passed straight to the hall door. 
(nce in the open, she wheeled to the right 
with a steady, deliberate movement and be- 
van slowly to retrace the steps she had taken 
nearly half an hour earlier. 

Steadily and unemotionally she went for- 
ward, skirting the courtyard, until, at the 
dip of the path, the glen came into view; 
and with it Milbanke’s precise, black figure, 
standing exactly as she had seen it last. 

Her footsteps were scarcely audible on the 
damp earth; and she was close beside him 
before he became conscious of her presence ; 
as he did so, however, he started violently. 

“ Clodagh!” he stammered. 

But Clodagh checked him, laying her hand 
quickly on his arm. 

“ Mr. Milbanke,” she said, hurriedly, “ will 
you forgive me for what I said? I want to 
take it back. I want to say that, if you 
still like, I—I will marry you.” 

To be Continued. 


Electricity at Home and in 
Business| 
(Continued from page 945.) 


clothes are boiled in electric boilers, washed 
in electric washing-machines, wrung in cen- 
trifugal wringers driven by electric motors, 
and ironed either by electrically driven man- 


gles or by irons heated individually by 
electrie current or on an electric stove. 


Many of these appliances are now available 
for the householder of modest means, and 
electrically driven family washing-machinery 
is thought an important agency of relief in 
many homes, especially those where cheap 
electricity is available. While the kitchen 
may or may not be equipped with electric 
ranges, yet there are electric plate-warmers 
for the pantry, and from the chandelier of 
the dining-room may drop a conductor bring- 
ing current to an electrically heated chafing- 
dish, thus doing away with the dangers and 
inconveniences attending the use of alcohol. 
If the kitchen belongs to a large establish- 
ment or to an up-to-date hotel, club, or res- 
taurant, we may see many interesting ap- 
plications of electricity. A special motor 
drives the ice-cream freezer, while another 
chops the meat. The dishes are washed in 
electrically driven machines, while the knives 
are cleaned and burnished on special wheels. 
If it is desirable to escape from the tyranny 
of the iceman and to have dry clean air in- 
stead of moisture for the preservation of 
food, an electric ice-plant may be installed, 
and these are even constructed of such small 
size as to be available for families, being 
automatically controlled by electric ther- 
mostats, which maintain a constant tempera- 
ture. This is accomplished by automatically 
stopping and starting the motor actuating 
the compressor and pumps by which the am- 
monia is condensed. The expansion of this 
substance through a system of pipes produces 
the desired low temperature. 


An Automobile Battery 


PortuGaL has aw unique battery of how- 
itvers which are drawn by a large auto- 
mobile, the entire equipment being arranged 
on a permanent basis, and not being a mere 
temporary expedient like the use of traction- 
engines during the Boer war. The battery 
consists of four howitzers, each of 150 milli- 
meters (about six inches) calibre, which 
trail behind a large automobile that carries 
the ammunition and supplies as well as the 
ureater number of the cannoneers. The 
suns are 14 calibres in length, and employ 
a 40-kilogram (about 88 pounds) projectile, 
the range at an elevation of 45 degrees be- 
ing about five miles. The whole train can 
move at a speed of three and one-half miles 
an hour on grades not exceeding eight per 
cent., and is able to mount grades up to 
twelve per cent., while for heavier grades 
r difficult places the engine is supplied with 
& windlass permitting a block and tackle to 
be used and the guns moved singly. The 
motor is arranged to use either petroleum 
or alcohol. 
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| Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Cvollections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BaANKEKSs, No. 59 WALL STKeer. 


Letters 


Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essential facts con- 
cerning the handling of a ship at sea, and furnishes informa- 
tion indispensable to every one connected with the navigation 
of a vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. £1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


Capital 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


$2,000,000 
$6,000,000 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 


JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


Joun Jacos Astor, 
Cuarces H. 
Georce F. Baker, 
Epwarp J. Berwitnp, 
Frepexic CROMWELL, 
James B. Duxe, 


Henry M. FLAGLEeR, 
G. G. Haven, 

James N. Jaxvie, 
S. JounstTon, 
A. D. JutLciarp, 
Josern Larocovue, 


Counsel, ELINU ROOT 
DIRECTORS 


D. O. Mitts, 

Levit P. Morton, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
W. G. Oakman, 
Samuet Rea, 

Roor, 


Winturoe 
Tuomas F. Ryan. 

Jacos H. Scutrr, 

Joun SLOANE, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne Wuirtney. 


| EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


| Lev: P. Moxron, 
| Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Cuaries H. ALLEN, 


Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
G. G. 


James N. Jarvis, 


Roor, 
Jacos H. Scurrr, 
Harry Payne WuHitney 


AVEN, 


The Grand Pnze Beer 


Full of life. Perfectly brewed.. 
Thoroughly aged 


The World's Standard 6f Perfection 
by 


Paris Exposition... . 1900 
St. Louis Exposition . 1904 


IF not carried by your dealer send ten cents in stamps or 
money to Huyler’s, 8th St. & Irving Place, New York City. 
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A guesswork cocktail is always a 

new experiment. You rarely 
get the same thing twice from the 
same mixer. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are scien- 
tifically blended from choicest 
liquors. Their aroma, taste, 
strength, are always uniformly ex- 
cellent, and their ageing is a virtue 
the tried taster can a 

Always ready. ust strain 
through cracked ice and serve. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 


| | — 
LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 

Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of 
girls that make it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body aretrained with the mind. Courses 
in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeeping. Lessons 
in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, Millinefy. Home Sani- 
tation, Conversation and Walking—all without extra cost. 
Ss ial advantages in Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston. 
Write for catalogue. 

c. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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You can live without life insurance, but you 
won't live so much. 

Nothing adds to the zest of living like know- 
ing your family is protected by a policy in the 
PENN MUTUAI, LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


By the author of ‘‘ The Wood-carver of “Lympus 
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